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YOUNG MR. AINSLIE’S COURTSHIP. 


By F. C. PHILIPS. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


On the day that succeeded the ball nothing was done. Even 
Philip lay in bed and dreamed about incongruous things— 
grouse-shooting and his mother’s knitting; Moses striking the rock 
and the discovery of oilskins ; the distinctions between Brighton 
and Saratoga; and whether it was better to go fast or slow when 
riding at timber. The day at last came to an end, On the 
morning of the next day the bugle would sound for engagement, 
so he went to bed very deliberately indeed, tucked the clothes 
round him, took a cigar of small dimensions, and, while smoking 
it, considered how he should best broach the all-important 
subject to Mr. Keane to-morrow. 

I do not want to go in detail through an interview which was 
partly strictly commercial and partly friendly sentimental. Mr. 
Keane first of all began about money matters. What was Philip 
worth? Philip told him the exact truth to a penny. Mr. 
Keane sniffed, and said it was very little, but he supposed that 
love could live upon very little, and of course it was open to 
love to do so if it chose. This was perhaps not very encourag- 
ing, but it seemed to indicate a glimmer of hope and friendly 
feeling round the corner, The old. gentleman then wanted to 
know what Philip was going to do or be, he having hitherto 
been brought up to no profession. 

Philip blushed scarlet, and said he thought he would rather be 
a farmer than anything else. He understood all about it, and he 
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should enjoy being up with the sun and pottering about all over his 
estate. He had had thoughts of travelling, but these he should 
of course renounce if he married Miss Keane. 

“You can canter over your estate easily on a little cob,” he 
remarked, “and when the men learn from their children who 
have been out after the partridge eggs, or upon some other simple 
but improper quest, that you were down yesterday at the eighteen- 
acre, it is astonishing how bright and fresh and neat the eighteen- 
acre will look the next day. The master’s eye makes the corn 
grow.” 

And here I wish to make a remark which I verily believe to be 
true, but which will cause many people to be very angry with 
me. Years of oppression, if you like to call it so—or of absence 
of anything like the intelligent use of their freedom, as I 
should prefer to call it—have at this time brought the agricultural 
labourer to a condition very little different from that of a serf. 
Some people will tell you that he is elevated intellectually, 
morally, and physically as compared with what he was twenty 
years ago. Perhaps he is, to a trifling extent, but it is a very 
trifling extent. Indeed, it would be difficult to find any country 
in the world where, as compared with England, the lower classes 
are in such a state of brutishness. Russia may perhaps be the 
one exception, but Russia, if so, is aware of the fact, and rather 
glories in it than otherwise, rejoicing that she can turn out her 
serfs by the thousand as England can her tin, and coal, and 
iron. 

Mr. Keane, always practical, remarked that farming in England 
was wholly played out, and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
carried on at a loss, and he must tell Philip candidly that he had 
had higher views for Florence than that she should become a 
farmer’s wife, or even the wife of what is ordinarily called a squire. 
She had a big fortune, and would have a bigger, and her position 
ought to match ; and indeed with any other man than Philip he 
would not have discussed such a proposition. But he liked Philip, 
and he considered his daughter’s happiness before anything else. 
He would talk it over with Florence, and would let Philip know 
his decision. 

“Very well, sir. Nothing could be kinder. Will you please 
write it to me? I shall return to my mother’s to-day. Under 
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all the circumstances I think it would perhaps be better that I 
should do so.” 

“Yes, perhaps it would,” said Mr. Keane, “though I shall be 
sorry to lose you. Well, I must wish you guvod-bye—I have 
to be at the bank in twenty minutes. One thing only: I must 
ask you not to correspond with my daughter until you hear 
from me.” 


“T promise you that I will not do anything of the sort,” 
replied Philip. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Keane. “And another thing. How- 
ever all this eventuates, there need be nothing, and shall be 
nothing on my part, to make it lead to any rupture in our 
friendship, which to me has been very pleasant, cheerful, and 
hearty. That’s all.” 


Then the two men shook hands cordially, and parted in 
silence. 

The interview with Mr. Keane ended, Philip hurried up 
to the drawing-room, where he knew he should find Florence. 
There she was, on a circular ottoman before the fire, pretending 
to read the morning paper, but in reality thinking of her lover's 
task. She rose as he came in and ran towards him, as a child 
might, without the least affectation. 

“Well, dear Philip ?” 

“Well, dear Florence. I think that things look well, but it is 
a very critieal moment. We are in the position of a beach boat 
with a heavy surf running. If we pitch upon the right wave, 
and go with her, we shall be landed high and dry upon the 
beach. If we miss this we shall be rolled over and over, boat 
and all, and have a very shrewd chance for our lives. But I 
think the saints are with us. The Romans, I was taught when 
I was at school, always considered that sailors were the special 
favourites of the gods, and some such vague superstition prevails 
all round our coasts to this day, and even more strongly, I am 
told, in parts of Normandy and of Brittany. Well, we are in the 
very heart of the squall. It is a mere matter of hoursnow. And 
all we can do is to stand by and meet the first burst of the gale 
when it comes. I have no doubt that it will be more formidable 
in the show than in the reality.” 

“ But what has papa said? Is it anything definite ?” 
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“What he has said, darling, is very definite indeed, as far as 
it goes. He says he'll see you, and talk matters over with you, 
and then he will write me his decision, He and I are both agreed 
that I had better leave town until the whole matter is settled. 
If it ends as you and I wish, of course I shall hurry back. If 
not, I shall just return to bid you and Mr. Keane good-bye, and I 
shall then take my mother abroad, if I can persuade her to come 
with me. If anything were to go wrong, Florence, between us, 
travel would be the best thing to distract one’s mind. Although, 
after all, in my case, I am afraid it would not do so. I do hope 
to heaven that your father will send me a speedy answer. If 
this state of things were to go on much longer I should be stark, 
staring, raving mad!” 

“It would be terrible,” answered Florence, wearily, “if I were 
not confident of being able to manage my father, and I am 
confident of this if i have ever been so in my life.” 

“When a dull, commonplace, phlegmatic man like myself falls 
in love,” continued Philip, “it is love and no mistake. I have 
never cared for a living being before, and I could die for you.” 

“ Dear Philip!” 

“Tam afraid love makes one very selfish, and that I do not 
consider you sufficiently in the matter. Of course I .eel that 
you would be better off without me; whereas without you— but 
there, I cannot realise anything so awful.” 

“Don’t let us talk of it, Philip.” 

“Well now, Florence,” said Philip, “I think we have pretty 
well exhausted the fair limits that were set upon us. I am sure 
I have stayed as long as your father would wish, and I think we 
ought to respect his wishes in this matter, because he is treating 
us very fairly and well. We must play fair ourselves if we 
want people to play down fair to us.” And this pair of virtuous 
humbugs mutually looked at each other in the most delightfully 
pious and self-satisfied manner. 

Then came leave-taking, and Philip, after seeing to his effects, 
drove off to the station with three or four of Florence’s photo- 
graphs conveniently close to his manly bosom. 

Mrs. Ainslie was, of course, expecting him, and the meeting 
again with his mother, as always, somehow seemed to brace 
Philip and do him good. Once again he devoted himself to the 
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cold beef and potatoes, the pickles and fruit pie, and the beer 
and bread and cheese of the country house; and once again 
he felt that peculiar comfort which is only given by being at 
home. 

His mother, sensible as always, asked no questions. She saw 
that something had happened of importance, but that its result 
was absolutely uncertain for the present. 


CHapter XVIII. 


PHILIP, of course, long before they parted for the night, had told 
his. mother everything. She took a rather different view of 
Mr. Keane’s conduct to that which her son did, a view naturally 
tempered by a mother’s prejudice. There could be no boy like 
her own son, and certainly no woman, from the days of the 
Queen of Sheba to the present, in any way worthy of him. 

Two days later, after he had once again made a survey of the 
little estate by tramping over every square foot of it, Philip got 
a letter from Mr. Keane, which was short and to the point. 


‘ 
“My DEAR MR. AINSLIE,— 


“TI hope I shall very presently be addressing you in more 
familiar and closer terms. Florence and I will be glad to see 
you as soon as ever you are in London again, and will look in. 
Perhaps, after you have read my letter, you will decide upon 
paying another visit to town. Since you went away-I have 
had several conversations with my daughter relative to your 
proposed marriage with her. You have certainly managed to 
win her heart, and, after all, 1 am bound to say that I am not 
much astonished at it. 

“And now, young gentleman, you and I will get to business 
with due solemnity. In the first place, I don’t see at this 
moment, subject always to intervening circumstances, of which 
I can discern no trace, any objection to my daughter becoming 
Mrs. Ainslie. That's simple and flat, and there’s an end of it. 
Secondly, so far from seeing any objection, I am excessively pleased, 
as I believe everybody else is, or will be, and I want to see the 
wedding itself, which, after all, is a serious ceremony when you 
come to think of it, and not merely a sort of orange-blossom day. 
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“Let me have a line to say when we are likely to see you. 
Don’t hurry the matter. Let me hear in the course of two or 
three days. Meantime, 

“ Believe me, most sincerely yours, 
“STEPHEN KEANE.” 


This kind letter was answered at once. And Philip fully 
recognised the good and generous intentions by which Mr. Keane 
had been prompted, and promised to be with him within eight- 
and-forty hours. 

“ There’s grit in that boy,” said Mr. Keane, as he read Philip’s 
reply; “he sticks to his point. I knew he rode steadily and 
straight, and now I see he acts in the same fashion. When he 
was in the saddle his horse had to go straight. I particularly 
noticed that, and now, I am blessed if he isn’t riding me, with 
both hands down, too—the young jackanapes ! Well, well! we all 
of us have been young, and I think the less the old interfere with 
the young, except where it’s absolutely necessary, the better. I 
remember—and the story’s true—a Duke’s daughter who fell in 
love with a.subaltern in a marching regiment, and with scarcely 
anything but his pay. Gad! how well I remember them both; 
such a bright, handsome, healthy young couple. He with a 
head of gold, and limbs like a giant; she with a little, round, 
saucy black head, and all perky like a new doll ought to 
be. And capital foils they both made for each other. I 
believe in what those Natural History fellows say on those 
subjects. Well, everybody was really pleased, except the Duke. 
The Duke was furious. At last there was nothing to do but to 
cave in. At first His Grace vowed he'd lock her up in her own 
room. She said so he might. He said hed have her lover 
cashiered, which was, of course, mere bluster, as the young fellow 
stood excellently with his colonel, and was very favourably known 
at the Horse Guards. Ultimately, it being impossible to have 
the darkest and dampest dungeon beneath the castle keep duly 
sprinkled with slime from the bottom of the moat, and properly 
furnished with its allowance of mouldy straw to lie upon and 
musty crusts to eat, it occurred to the Duke that the simplest 
plan would be to give his consent to the marriage, and the next 
day he received and acknowledged the young fellow as his 
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son-in-law elect. Well, His Grace puffed and blew and got 
purple at this surrender of his dignity. What’s the good of 
being an English Duke if you can’t have everything go exactly 
your own way ? The good of being a Duke is to be able to say, 
‘I am Sir Oracle, and when I open my lips let no dog bark, but 
on this occasion I see that Providence,’ etc. etc. ‘I clearly see 
that Providence is,’ ete., etc., ‘and I shall therefore graciously give 
my adhesion to what is evidently the pre-ordained scheme of the 
universe.’ ”’ 
* * * * * * 

Two days later Philip bade his mother good-bye and came 
up to London. He put up at Wood’s Hotel, Furnival’s Inn, 
one of the most curious old places of entertainment in London, 
and thence duly apprised Mr. Keane of his arrival. Round 
came the old gentleman at once. They looked at one another, 
and there was no need for settling matters, or even talking over 
them. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Keane, “ we'll dine at home to-night, if you 
don’t mind ”’—it he didn’t mind!—“ I don’t want to go anywhere 
afterwards. A chat about nothing at all will be pleasanter for all 
of us. What have you been doing in the country, Philip, my 
boy ?” 

“TI was waiting and wondering what turn things would 
take.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Keane—“ well, I had much less worry. I just 
considered the matter in all its bearings, and then I said, ‘ Let 
things slide. Let things slide’ is exactly what 1 said. And 
they have slid; and the consequence is that here we are again, 
as the clown says in the pantomime, when he comes down on 
the double piece of board in the seat of his trousers and makes 
the house ring. Here we are again.” 

And so carefully had been the whole mechanism arranged, that 
at the old wheeze Philip found himself laughing heartily. So 
after the young man had hurriedly and tremblingly dressed him- 
self, off they drove to Grosvenor Square, where they had the most 
delightful of evenings. A little dinner, exquisitely ordered, with 
the most perfect wine and hothouse flowers beyond perfection in 
simple profusion as before. Then they sat in front of the: fire, 
and spent some little time in listening to an immense Parisian 
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musical-box, in which Mr. Keane, had as he put it, that morning 
invested as a cheerful purchase, and anyhow worth its price. 
Then the banker felt particularly anxious as to the latest tele- 
grams from Madrid, where they were expecting another Carlist 
insurrection, or something of the sort; and when told that they 
had arrived ordered them to be taken into his study and the fire 
stirred; and then the old gentleman trotted down with all the 
alacrity of a financier to whom money is money, and the great 
principles involved in it the same, whether it be a sixpence or so 
that is at stake or tens of thousands of pounds. 

The drawing-room in Grosvenor Square was very cheerful. 
The fire crackled, and its light, made pleasanter by that of 
many wax tapers, fell all round. Florence was very gracious. 
Philip went straight up to her and took her by both hands. 

“My own dearest,” he said, “I suppose we have each of 
us chosen ?” 

“Of course we have,’ answered Florence, as if to anticipate 
talking or discussion. “Of course we have.” And then she 
gave a great sigh of relief, as if the matter had been one with 
which she herself had nothing to do, but in which she was 
most deeply interested. A. most truthful sigh, and almost sad 
in its intensity. 

“There’s nothing to be done now, Florence,’ said Philip, 
with a kiss that formed a striking contradiction to his words. 

“ Nothing, dearest, except to sit here before the fire and 
talk to one another and be happy.” 

There were some feeble attempts at conversation, such as 
this :— 

“Your father was very good to give his consent.’ 

“Dear old father! I was dreadfully doubtful at one time. 
Then I felt pretty certain he would come round, he is so fond 
of me, He never can refuse me anything.” 

“Well,” was the reply of the always practical Philip, “it 
is settled now, and can’t be undone. We are inside the mole 
our with smooth water under us, and nothing to do but to make 
lives one perpetual sunshine.” And in this most philosophical 
remark Florence entirely concurred. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE next afternoon Mr. Keane, radiant with almost schoolboy 
delight, proposed to Philip that that night they should make 
an outing of it. 

“We'll be a couple of young bucks for once in a way, you 
and I, my boy,” he said; “and, like the unrighteous, will ‘grin 
like a dog, and run about the city’”—of which the old gentle- 
man really seemed to have a remarkably accurate knowledge. 

They had an early dinner at the club, where they loitered 
over a bottle of Lafitte, with a delightfully delicate flavour and 
warmed to the point of perfection. 

Then they went to the Frailty and turned into the stalls. 
The piece was a dull one, and they determined to throw it 
up; so at Mr. Keane’s suggestion they adjourned to the 
“ Excelsior.” 

“There is always something to be seen there,’ said Mr. 
Keane, philosophically. “It mayn’t be good, even of its kind ; 
but there it is. You can’t say you haven't had your money’s 
worth; and a very stodging good money’s worth too. That's 
what one of our most successful managers said to me the other 
day of New York. He said they always hit the popular 
taste there. They don’t care whether they hit it hard or 
soft, but they go on hitting at it, and they always give you a 
dollar’s worth of amusement for a dollar. And really, nowadays, 
the public will take ‘anything, if only it’s good of its kind, 
and is, more or less, crammed down its throat. I believe 
there’s not a duchess in England that wouldn’t give anything 
to go to the Pavilion if only she could do so without anybody 
being the wiser; and I am told that some of them have actually 
done it, with a thick veil on. And why not, after all ?” 

“Tam sure I have no objection,” said Philip. 

“Let us lay aside affectation,’ continued Mr. Keane. “ When 
Her Grace comes away she has done nothing very wrong in 
itself, nor, indeed, anything that many of her no less virtuous 
sisters have not done before her.” 

“1 don’t know much about duchesses,” answered Philip. — . 

By this time they had reached the “Excelsior” itself, and 
a gorgeous spectacular piece they saw, put on with reckless 
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disregard of expense, characteristic of the young coal-owner, 
county-owner, and peer, whose munificence also provided some 
of the diamonds that blazed in it. The dancing was beyond 
perfection, and the acting was vivacious and clever in the 
extreme, with the exception of that of the prima donna, whom 
several attempts were made to hiss, but were successfully com- 
bated by well-organised approval on the part of a highly- 
intelligent and discriminating few. 

Much more money had evidently been spent by the manage- 
ment than they could have got back again, or than they could 
ever hope to get back. But then the prima donna was 
satisfied, so what did it all matter ? 

Mr. Keane was amused, but evidently a little nervous lest 
he should be seen by some of his clerks, of whom there might 
very possibly be one or two in the house. But, beyond this, 
there was nothing whatever to disturb, as chairmen say, the 
harmony of a most enjoyable evening; and it would really be 
wrong to suggest, in any way, that Mr. Keane's own nervous- 
ness was anything more than such as a man suffers from when 
certain well-known twitches inform him that his old friend, 
the gout, is going to knock at his door. So they sat the 
performance through to the last, and then, at Mr. Keane’s 
suggestion, walked round—for it was a beautiful night—to 
Drury Lane. 

The Albion still retains some of its old characteristics, 
although it has been most unfeelingly modernised; but the 
company is much the same, and so is the remarkable tripe, 
and a little imagination will do all the rest. 

Mr. Keane, who knew it well before its more modern changes 
towards beauty and light and the esthetic generally, which 
do not trend in the direction of old-fashioned comfort, was 
annoyed. Philip again was like a schoolboy. There never 
had been such a place, never such a supper, nothing ever so 
interesting. Just as he was thinking of all this, in came 
Mr. Hooker, the famous low comedian that had been making 
them roar with laughter at the “ Excelsior.” 

Mr. Hooker walked up with his legs bent in a curious fashion 
and with his hat on the side of his head; and, having saluted 
some four or five friends seated at one of the tables, sat 
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himself down and proceeded to recruit himself with what 
was certainly a well-earned meal. The company included a 
great number of theatrical celebrities. Of course a great deal 
of “shop ” was being talked, but the humour of the conversation 
relieved what would otherwise have been its monotony. It 
was a capital supper, with plenty of punch, which is the 
speciality of the Albion; as is turtle of one or two marvellous 
old houses in the City. Then it was mutually agreed that 
enough punch had been consumed, and so they sallied out 
into the street, and a cab was soon conveying the old banker 
to Grosvenor Square; while Philip settled his limbs and 
walked quietly home to Furnival’s Inn, where he was very 
glad to tumble in, and much too excited to do anything 
than to mix up one thing and another in his ideas, and so 
juggle himself to sleep. 

Early in the morning for London, that is to say about ten 
o'clock, Philip scrupulously apparelled himself, not as a caricature 
of a trainer, but as a young English gentleman should. First 
he called at Hatchett’s, and inquired for a friend, an old college 
chum, who was staying there—not the dear old Hatchett’s of 
eight or ten years ago, but the red brick and white stone 
Hatchett’s of to-day. 

‘¢ Out upon Time, which for ever will leave 
But enough of the past for the future to grieve, 
Remnants of things that have passed away, 
Fragments of stone marked by creatures of clay.” 

The friend he had called upon being out, he proceeded to Gros- 
venor Square. It was now about twelve, and Philip, in spite of 
his terrible dissipation of the previous evening, looked as fresh as 
paint. Florence received him most affectionately, playfully scolded 
him for keeping her father up so late the night before, and told 
him that she had some people coming to lunch, adding that she 
was afraid it would be dreadfully dull. There wasa Mrs. Moidore 
coming with her two daughters. Mr. Moidore had been for a 
number of years a clerk at two hundred a-year to a member 
of Lloyd’s. “ Diligence and attention to business” at last made 
him fit to become a broker on his own account. He found the 
necessary securities, which are not large, but not always easy 
to obtain, as their responsibility is considerable, and he thus 
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became a member of Lloyd’s, and had amassed a very large 
fortune indeed. Then there was expected the eldest son of a 
peer, with no other particular distinction :— 
‘¢ What was his qualification? One. 
Earl of FitzDodderel’s eldest son.” 

This young gentleman was Lord Helsham, and, truth to tell, 
he had commenced to cast sheep’s eyes—whatever these may 
be—at Florence, and was at all events desperately smitten by 
that young lady’s charms. 

There was also to be a curate, whose general ideas upon 
English geography, especially as connected with the Clergy 
List and Clergy Patronage, were suspiciously extensive. There 
was a City rector expected, a divine with no patronage of his 
own, but nevertheless understood to be a person of “interest ” 
in Church matters, and whom it was desirable that young 
curates should salute in high places and at the corners of the 
streets. The party would be made up by a young gentleman 
in the Biues from Knightsbridge Barracks, who banked with 
Mr. Keane’s firm, and a Queen’s Counsel and his wife. The 
Queen’s Counsel was taking advantage of the cheapness of land, 
and was wisely investing in it, intending to get a seat in 
Parliament at the next General Election, and having reasonable 
views to a future Attorney-Generalship. 

All these people arrived in due course and sat down to lunch. 
I suppose one must not say that these luncheons and dinners 
are a bore. In the first place, as a rule, you get very good wine 
and refreshment at them, and are sometimes provided with a 
good cigar afterwards. In the next place they turn your mind 
in the direction of what the world is thinking, and so shake 
the cobwebs out of you. Lastly, they are occasionally bright, 
and sparkling, and vivacious. It always pays from a secular 
point of view to belong to these amicable little coteries, even 
though affairs of great importance may not allow you to devote 
more than a very limited portion of your time indeed to them. 

Such a party as the present ought not to have been dull, but 
there are two or three facts to be taken account of in human life. 
In the first place, all men are dull, almost without exception, 
when they find themselves unable to shake off their occupation, 
or to prevent themselves from carrying it into private life. The 
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theory of equilibrium and of floating ballast is wonderfully in- 
teresting, or ought to be, to those who own ships, or charter 
goods, or have goods chartered to them, or are members of Lloyd's. 
But beyond this narrow circle no one knows or cares anything 
about load-lines or other such questions. The ship floats, and 
that is enough for them. 

The City rector looked grave, and as if he bore a heavy 
weight on his shoulders, This could hardly be on account of 
his resident parishioners, which were eight, consisting of eight 
City clerks whose duty it was to remain in the City from 
Saturday to Monday, and report regularly whatever might have 
happened since they took duty from the close of making up 
the cash balance on Saturday afternoon. The rector somewhat 
disagreeably snubbed the curate, a poor little fellow who only 
wanted, like everybody else, to be allowed to get on in this 
world, but whose ideas of getting on were as limited as those 
of the Vicar of Wakefield himself. 

The curate, thinking tod say something which should make 
things pleasant all round, remarked that our immense naval 
prosperity was the great source of our wealth no doubt, and 
that we were becoming the great carrying traders of the world 
rather than the great merchants, in which respect we had some- 
what lost our hold, but upon the whole English ships were more 
fairly built, better manned, and better commanded than those 
that.came from any non-English port. 

The rector replied that the ways of the Lord at sea were 
ways of mystery, as the Psalmist had said. He, for his part, 
entirely disagreed with the curate. Of course he might be 
wrong, but he should have thought himself that a suburban 
parish in the neighbourhood of Finchley was hardly the place 
in which to acquire a knowledge of nautical matters; but every 
man knew best, he supposed, how to regulate his own time. 

The vast question of shipping having thus been nipped in 
the bud with a genuine episcopo-locuto-causa finita est, things in 
general began to recover their proper importance, and it soon 
came with everybody to be understood that if you met a 
hippopotamus and asked him his opinion about things _ in 
general, he would decline to commit himself, but would answer 
that things in general mattered nothing to anybody in parti- 
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cular. But the ethical turn into which the conversation had 
drifted was not generally interesting, and Philip was far from sorry 
when the company gradually melted away, and he was left alone 
with Florence. Another thing that had somewhat troubled him 
was the easy-going and confidential, not to say familiar, manner 
in which Lord Helsham, who sat next to her at lunch, appeared 
to treat Florence; and being simple and unused to London 
society, Philip neither understood it nor relished it. 

“TI detest professors as a rule, and autocrats of the breakfast 
table,” said he, “even though there is much to forgive every 
time you take him up in Oliver Wendell Holmes. But after 
all, you must talk to somebody. First of all there is the person 
you are talking to, and he almost certainly thinks you a fool, 
though he doesn’t tell you so. Then there is yourself, who most 
certainly think the other man a fool. Then there is the third 
man in the gallery, who implies that you are both correct, and 
who has told you as much, but in reality thinks you both 
fools. So much for public opinion. Nine times out of ten it is 
malicious, and on every occasion it is almost certain to be 
erroneous.” 

“JT entirely agree with you, Philip dear. But now I want 
to know your private opinion. What do you think of Lord 
Helsham ?” 

“Well, I don’t like him.” 

“Why not, Philip ?” 

“Well, I have no very strong or sufficient reason for my 


dislike. 
‘I do not like thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell ; 
But this I know, and know full well, 
I do not like thee, Doctor Fell.’ 


Now I don’t quite know why I don’t like Lord Helsham: still, 
I don’t like him. I hope I am not fool enough to be jealous, 
but I did not relish his manner towards you, and, since you 
have asked me a plain question, it is best to tell you the truth.” 

At this moment Mr. Keane arrived from the bank, with a 
general look of having had a satisfactory day. 

“Of course, Mr. Philip,” he said cheerfully, “you will stop 
and dine with us to-night.” 
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“Certainly, sir, I shall be delighted.” 
“Very well, don’t trouble to go to your hotel to dress, but 
come to the billiard-room and give me my revenge.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


ALL arrangements for the wedding were now completed. The 
lovers were fully affianced, and the ceremony was to take place 
at the close of the London season in the first week in August. 

With regard to settlements, old Mr. Keane was almost reckless. 
“ For,” said he, “there is nothing like a safe purse in this life— 
a purse tied up upon yourself, which no one can get at even if 
they wish to do so ever so much, and you yourself are desirous 
in everything to meet their views.” It was a model of a marriage 
settlement so far as handsome provision, and safe, was made for 
the two young people concerned. For Philip it was a leap into 
affluence. To a Duke’s son it would have been a more than 
liberal arrangement. Mr. Keane did things in princely style. 

“The money is well invested,” said he to himself; “perhaps 
before he’s forty this young gentleman will begin to take an 
interest in business. To tell the truth, I didn’t trouble much 
about business myself until I found distinctly that I was not so 
young as I used to be, and that a steady, safe-footed cob suited 
me better than a thoroughbred hack. We are all young to 
begin with—babies. Then we go on a little tentatively to try 
our measure in the world; it’s at this point that we want a 
friend. It’s the turning-point in our life. Either we get into 
good company or we can get among the rooks. If we get 
among the rooks we shall almost certainly, unless we have 
something in the way of a full-grown hawk for our friend, be 
plucked to our last feather.” 

Philip, luckily for himself, had all along thought over these 
things, and pondered them in his mind, and, what is more, he 
understood them as they deserved to be understood. 

It is absolutely incorrect that, as Juvenal says, “all old men 
are fools.” On the contrary, if a man has lived a regular life, 
using his brains as persistently and as attentively as his body, 
he will probably find himself with vigorous brain-power long 
after his strength and usual health have begun a good deal to 
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fail him. Doctors willall tell you that this is correct, and will want 
to tell you the reason for it. The reason is very simple. It is 
the animal life of the human body which is entirely distinct 
from the rational and intellectual life, being only connected with 
it by the nerves, which are merely long off-shoots of the brain 
itself. 

A few days later Philip ran down to his mother, who of 
course had been thinking of nothing else but of her son, and 
of his wife that was to be, but, unlike most mothers had not at 
all worked herself into a state of excitement. It was a very 
happy meeting, and must have done them both good; for if ever 
there was a son with a good mother, and a mother with a good 
son, it was Philip and Mrs. Ainslie. 

The first and second days after Philip’s return passed happily 
enough. He took long walks with his dogs and called upon 
his friends, most of whom had heard of what they called his 
wonderful good luck, and all of whom warmly and sincerely 
congratulated him upon it. For, as I have said, Philip was a 
universal favourite. So that all went as pleasantly as it could 
possibly have done, and Philip was delighted at the genuine 
enthusiasm that the happy turn in his fortunes had evoked. 

On the third day after his return, Mrs. Ainslie came down to 
breakfast, and told her son that she did not feel at all well. In 
her opinion it was never any good keeping things to one’s self, 
especially when they concerned other people. She had had a 
very terrible dream about Philip. Philip moved his head 
uneasily, but his mother did not perceive the fact; she was so 
anxious to get through her narrative correctly. 

Philip, it seems, had, as she had seen him in her dream, got up 
early, after his habit, and had gone to shoot. The result had 
been his accustomed luck—a considerable bag of all kinds of 
game, 

“ It’s a good bag, mother,” he had said, “ but there’s something 
wrong with this gun, something that I don’t like at all. I shall 
change it, or, if the gunmaker won't do that, I shall buy another. 
Anyhow, I am determined to get rid of it. I believe it very 
nearly burst this morning. It’s abominably weak in the barrels, 
and it may carry away my fingers at any moment. [I shall 
drive over to Fairminster presently and have it thoroughly over- 
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hauled. I am sure that there is something wrong with it, and 
I don’t mean to keep it.” 

“Tam glad that this was only a dream, mother,” said Philip. 
“To sell a honeycombed gun is as bad in the eyes of a sportsman 
as to send sailors to sea in ships bolted together or pretending to 
be bolted together with short iron nails, instead of selected 
copper bolts. The crime in each case is worse than man- 
slaughter.” 

“Well,” said his mother, “I dreamt it, dear, and there it is. 
I can’t do more than tell you the thing and leave it. But I wish 
you wouldn't shoot with the gun. Get another gun, my dearest 
boy. I will pay for it. I have not given you a present for a 
long time, and, by accepting this one, you will give your mother 
pleasure, my dear Philip, and ease her mind at the same time. 
I daresay you will think me a foolish woman, but I can’t help 
being nervous. I have lived a good many years in the world, 
and I have had a good many dreams, but I never recollect a 
dream that made such an impression upon me as this one.” 

“My dear old sweet, don’t be silly,” cried Philip, with an 
affectionate laugh, “my gun is all right, and will last me for 
years. If you want to give me a present, I am afraid that there 
will soon be ample opportunity. I shall want such a lot of 
things before long that I verily believe I shall be your ruin. 
And, by the way, I have as yet given nothing to Florence— 
not even an engagement ring.” 

“Oh, that is dreadful, Philip! Im my young days it would 
have been thought very unlucky. You must give her something 
at once. Stay a moment, my darling boy.” 

And Mrs. Ainslie hurried from the room, returning, however, 
in a few moments with her jewel case in her hand. 

“ Here, Philip, is something that I think will please my dear 
daughter. These diamonds,” she continued, opening the case, 
“have been in my family for many years. They are a little 
old-fashioned as far as the setting is concerned, but I daresay 
are none the worse for that.” 

“ Mother, they’re magnificent. I have not seen them for years, 
but I recollect them perfectly.” } 

“Well, darling, I shall never wear them again, and they will 
look pretty on your sweet wife. Give them to her as from 
N.S. II. 2 
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yourself,‘and I will see if I can’t find something else that she will 
like. I daresay that I shall be able to do so if I ransack my 
treasures. And, if not, you and I will run up to town and choose 
her something pretty; and that will give me a chance of meeting 
her, which I am longing to do, dear Philip.” 

“ Mother, you’re an angel.” 


“T fear not, darling. But I am very fond of you and yours ; 


and Florence will soon be yours.” 

“ T hope_so, mother.” 

“ You won't give up that gun or get another?” 

“ Oh, mother, I thought you'd forgotten all about that 
nonsense. | 

“Ts it nonsense ? Well, I hope so. But I never had such a 
vivid dream. However, I won’t worry you any more with my 
croaking. Let us come into the village; the sun is shining, for 
a wonder, and we ought to make the best of the day.” 

So mother and son sauntered leisurely into the lane, and were 
soon again absorbed in the one conversation that Mrs. Ainslie 
really cared for—that which concerned Philip’s welfare and 
advantage, present and future. There are few such unselfish 
people in the world as was Mrs. Ainslie—people whose whole 
life is centred in another’s happiness. But after all they have 
their reward, and theirs is the peace that passeth all under- 


standing. 
(To be continued.) 
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XVIII. 
MUSIC IN PROFUNDIS. 
By J. A, FULLER MAITLAND. 


Or all the means, chimerical and otherwise, suggested by 
benevolent persons for the “elevation of the masses,” music 
has, of late years, been by far the most widely favoured. A 
generation or so ago, the remedy for all evils was vociferously 
urged upon the public in the shape of universal education. 
The conspicuous failure of that measure, viewed as an infallible 
social lever, has recently been followed by the discovery of 
the startlingly original truth that “all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy.” Now as long as Jack was merely dull, and 
kept his dulness to himself, nobody had any objection; but 
yet another fact remained to be brought to light, namely, that 
dulness is one of the very finest incentives to vice in existence. 
From Jack the dullard to Jack the ripper is not so far as people 
imagine. 

More recently still, the fashion has sprung up of amusing the 
East End by every possible means which the West End could 
devise. Musical and non-musical instruments were eagerly 
purchased, and partially mastered, by aristocratic amateurs, 
who, if they could thrum a chord or two on the banjo, or get 
through “Home, sweet home” on the gigelira, with less than 
ten mistakes to a bar, considered themselves perfectly equipped 
for the slums, whose inhabitants, they felt sure, would not be too 
critical, The motives by which they were actuated were 
generally laudable; and at the worst, to amuse themselves 
in a new direction by aping the manners and customs of 
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professional musicians, and as a secondary consideration to afford 
some pleasure to the poor, were objects in no way blameworthy. 
These performers were of course soon joined by others, of whom 
the greater part, while possessing far more musical talent, were 
moved by less creditable considerations. Some who had lost 
their position in society saw in the movement a handy kind of 
back-door whereby they might re-enter the sacred domain without 
observation ; others, who had longed in vain for admittance, 
fondly imagined that their talents would procure them a perma- 
nent footing within its borders. 

The immediate result of all this was, I need hardly say, far 
from elevating, either socially or musically. The effect upon the 
minds of the hearers was to arouse that slumbering spirit of 
snobbery from which the East, alone among the quarters of 
London, had until then been comparatively free. 

The large audiences which sat patiently through long “drawing- 
room comic songs,” without understanding more than one joke 
in five, were drawn to the concerts by the absence of any charge 
for admission, and were kept there by the light and warmth of 
the rooms; so far the performers’ object was attained, for the 
chief excuse that was offered for the undertaking was, “that it 
keeps the people out of the publichouse.” It is scarcely unfair 
to assume that the listeners adjourned to this more congenial 
institution on the conclusion of the entertainment, and there 
discussed the question whether noble lords habitually went about 
with blacked faces, playing wrong notes on the banjo. 

The passing away of this society craze, however, has, like many 
other “ fads,” left a permanent and most excellent result behind 
it. For of course in the ranks of amateurs there are numbers of 
highly cultivated musicians in every branch of the art, and of 
these many have been moved by feelings of genuine benevolence 
to devote a good part of their time to organizing and taking part 
in concerts of which the special object has been the intellectual 
improvement of the people as well as their amusement. By such 
amateurs as these the two societies which will be referred to in 
detail further on were founded, and it is to the energies of the 
same class that the continuance of their excellent work is due. 

It is not with any intention of ignoring or slighting the opera- 
tions either of individuals or of the other existing societies whose 
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aims are of the same kind, that only two of the institutions are 
here described. It is because their work is thoroughly represen- 
tative, in two very different directions, of what such work should 
be. It would be obviously unjust to treat the Kyrle Society, of 
whose scheme music forms only one part, as though it dealt 
exclusively with music. At the same time, the loftiness of its 
aims, and the excellence of some of its performances, must not 
pass without a word of recognition. 

As the elder of the two societies, the People’s Concert Society 
has a claim to be considered first. Nearly eleven years ago, a 
few quixotic persons, possibly reflecting that the patrons of the 
orchestra at the Popular Concerts are certainly not the least 
intelligent portion of the audience, formed the wild project of 
ascertaining, in the only practical manner possible, whether the 
music that delighted the West End might not find some response 
at the other end of London. They had some show of reason on 
their side, even supposing their plan to have met with distinct 
failure ; for the fact stared them in the face, that while many of 
the greatest intellectual lights of the day have striven in vain 
to appreciate even the rudiments of the structure of classical 
music, to many persons of less general culture the “sonata- 
form,” for instance, is assimilated without the smallest effort, 
and its masterpieces enjoyed without affectation. Why, they 
argued, since natural musical gifts have obviously been 
distributed without any perceptible regard for the rules of 
heredity, or the convenience of families, should not some pos- 
sessors of “an ear” be found among the lowest classes of society ? 
The result of the experiment showed that the founders of the 
society were not by any means so mad as some of their friends 
no doubt thought them. Small as were the beginnings from 
which such really great results have sprung, the aims and 
standard of the projectors of the scheme have always been of 
the loftiest. I am not prepared to say that the posthumous 
quartets of Beethoven, or the more abstruse works of Schumann 
or Brahms, found a place in the programmes of the first season ; 
but the concessions made in order to acclimatize the hearers to 
this new kind of music were very slight in character, and were 
never incompatible with the artistic professions of the promoters. 
At the earliest concerts many of the brightest of the classical 
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overtures were played on two or three stringed instruments and 
pianoforte (four hands). This was done rather in order to 
accustom the hearers to the sound of the combination of instru- 
ments than simply to amuse them, and a better preparation for 
the purpose it would be difficult to imagine. When the genuine 
“concerted” works were given, 1.¢., those not “arranged,” but 
intended by their composers for the combination upon which 
they were played, those compositions were of course chosen 
which united the utmost simplicity and conciseness of structure 
with the most taking and effective kind of melody. Whenever 
other than very short trios or quartets were played, only one or 
two movements were given at a sitting, and it soon became 
manifest that every note, even of an elaborate composition, was 
followed with unflagging attention, if a few songs or instrumental 
solos were “sandwiched” in between the sections of the work. 
This method, it may be remarked in passing, is still pursued by the 
society, whenever a new concert-centre is established. On purely 
artistic grounds it is of course difficult to defend; but if by some 
such compromise as this the noblest music can find an entrance 
as a real enjoyment into the lives of thousands whose intellectual 
pleasures are infinitesimal in number and extent, surely it is 
permissible. Of course when once the bulk of the audience has 
become familiar with the habit of listening uninterruptedly and 
without fatigue, it is needless to say that the plan of dividing 
concerted works is not reverted to, unless in very exceptional 
circumstances; and the wholesome rule that every note of such 
works shall be played, whether the movements are or are not 
divided, is scarcely more frequently broken at the People’s 
Concerts than in St. James’s Hall. The vocal numbers in these 
early concerts, while they would have struck the haditué of the 
“Pops” as unpleasantly numerous, were few as compared with 
the list gone through at the “ ballad ” or “ benefit” concert of the 
period ; the instrumental solos were always, at least in the case 
of the violin, more or less brilliant, and encores were some- 
what freely granted. 

Such was the scheme which the committee of the society, 
which dates its existence from a meeting held on June 24th, 
1878, succeeded in realizing, with the co-operation of many 
artists, both professional and amateur. Whatever bickerings 
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and disputes may have been aroused or stimulated at the West 
End between these two classes of musicians, it is only fair 
to say that, as agents of the People’s Concert Society, both 
have worked together in perfect amity. Had either class 
refused its help, the work of the society must inevitably have 
come to an end long ago. For it is. difficult enough to get 
even one party of amateur players on stringed instruments to 
devote the necessary amount of time required for rehearsals 
and performances; and it is impossible to depend upon one 
quartet for a whole set of concerts. On the other hand, to 
draw exclusively from the professional ranks, however delightful 
the artistic result might be, would mean a continued strain 
upon the finances, which could not be borne for long. And, 
although the fees offered to these artists are merely nominal 
as compared with their regular “terms,” it is, at the same time, 
true that scarcely a single concert given by the society has 
ever paid its expenses. This is not due, as it would be con- 
sidered to be at the other end of town, to a paucity of hearers, 
or to a want of interest in the performances, but simply to the 
fact that the charge for admission to the week-day concerts 
never rises above sixpence for the front seats; while the less 
luxurious portion of the audience pay one penny for their 
concert. To make some charge, however small, for any pleasure 
brought within reach of the poor is, as all who have worked 
among them to any purpose have long ago found out, the 
only way to make these pleasures valued, and to create a 
rational interest in them. | 

The society is not able to charge admission to every concert 
that it gives, for a large and most important part of its work 
is in the form of concerts on Sunday evening. This is not 
the place to discuss the vexed question of Sunday observance, 
or the unsolved and probably insoluble problem of what con- 
stitutes sacred music. No doubt there was at one time an 
impression that anything which could be played on the organ 
was “Sunday music,” while violins were thoroughly “ week- 
day” instruments. This view led to the extraordinary, and to 
many persons quite inconceivable, position, that a vulgar organ 
offertoire of Batiste’s might be played on Sunday; although 
a quartet of Beethoven’s, or, in fact, anything by that master 
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except certain slow movements out of the pianoforte sonatas, 
were utterly profane. Of late years, it is satisfactory to 
think, all such hopelessly illogical views have been to a 
very great extent modified, even within the straitest sects. 
Apart from the religious side of the question, it is impossible 
of course to disapprove of any scheme which provides some 
alternative occupation for Sunday than hanging about the 
public-houses. In a large number of instances, too, the words 
of many of the songs sung at the Sunday concerts are un- 
doubtedly sacred ; some being taken from oratorios, and similar 
works. In a recent series of concerts, given at the Lambeth 
Baths, all the songs were of this class. As it is illegal to 
make any charge for admission on Sundays, the expenses are 
to some (very small) extent defrayed by a collection made at 
the doors as the audience leave. Of course there must always 
be a certain amount of fluctuation where payments are voluntary, 
and it is not always the good or attractive concert that gets 
the best collection. Still, as a rule, a large number of those 
who listen to the music feel their obligation to those who 
give it them, and show their sense of that obligation by their 
donations. 

As far as its work is concerned, the People’s Concert Society 
has to congratulate itself upon a career of almost unchequered 
success. Of course it is not to be expected that the power 
of good music is so strong over the unlearned that every hearer 
becomes a convert; still each series of concerts given in any 
one centre shows the same satisfactory features as its com- 
panions in other parts of London. At first the inevitable crowd 
of idlers is attracted by the novelty of the thing, and accordingly 
the earlier concerts are nearly always full; after the third or 
fourth the real audience begins to be formed, and what is most 
satisfactory, once formed, it is most faithful. In one centre— 
the Town Hall, Poplar—it has lately become possible to test 
the real influence of the work on the audience. A local com- 
mittee has there been formed in order to relieve the central 
committee of details of management; and an annual report 
is issued and laid before the latter body, from which several 
most interesting and instructive facts are to be elicited. The 
Poplar folks have become not a little critical; and if a singer 
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is engaged who does not make a good impression, or if a violinist 
plays out of tune, the attendance at the following concert falls 
off very considerably. 

“One very satisfactory feature of the concerts,” says the 
local report on last season, “is that ours is a regular audience. 
A person does not come one week and never return; but we 
find that for weeks together we see the same faces, and nearly 
always in the same places.” Another proof of the constancy of 
the audience at this centre is the number of subscription tickets 
taken for the front, or sixpenny, seats. The subscription for the 
whole set of sixteen concerts was this year five shillings, and a 
goodly number of season tickets was sold. The total number 
of admissions at one penny was 3,326, and the average at- 
tendance at each concert was 404. It will be observed that, for 
the East End, these prices are almost as moderate as the terms 
of Mr. Henschel’s subscription for his series of orchestral concerts 
are for the West. This excellent artist, by the way, has been 
a good friend to the People’s Concert Society; for in each of the 
last two seasons he has undertaken one entire concert, providing 
all the performers himself, and thus putting a very considerable 
amount of money into the treasury ; for the effect of a first-rate 
concert, such as those given by him, is not simply felt at the 
time, but it increases the audience, and of course the profits 
at the next two or three of the series. . Mr. Henschel’s concert 
has been given each year at the centre nearest to the West 
End, namely, at St: Andrew's Hall, Newman Street, where 
a very interesting and comparatively cultivated audience is 
brought together on Sunday afternoons. 

A newer centre is the Westminster Town Hall; and it is 
one where the operations of the society can be most easily 
witnessed by “the classes.” The Sunday evening concerts 
here have been excellently attended, and the audience comprises 
a very large proportion of those whom it is most desirable to 
reach. Here an opportunity was afforded to those who attended 
to express their appreciation of the efforts made for their 
advantage. There was some doubt as to the expediency of 
continuing the series another year, arising from causes which 
it is not necessary to enter upon here; and those who valued 
the concerts were asked to append their signatures to a kind 
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of memorial. A large number of signatures were received, 
among which the following effusion made its appearance in 
the place of a signature (the name of the writer is of course 
given in full in the memorial) :— 


“T must say in my case its kept me from looking for comfort in a publice 


house’s. I am sorry it close so soon, 
“Yours respectively, 
“G, M—.,” 


We will hope that the “it” in the last sentence refers to 
the series of concerts, not to the “publice house’s.” 

Of the extent and importance of the society's working, the 
following schedule of concerts will give the best possible 
idea :— 








PLACE. TIME. No. || ExpeEnsss. RECEIPTs, 
THE Town HALL, Sunday Evenings, Oct.| 18 | £204 4 7 |} £85 14 7 
WESTMINSTER. to Feb. | | 
St. ANDREW’S HALL, Sunday Afternoons,Oct.| 14 || 133 7 4 66 16 7 
NEWMAN STREET. to Feb. | | 
TOWN HALL,PoPLAR. Saturday Evenings,Oct.| 16 || 137 13 4 79 310 
to March. | 
* PEOPLE’S PALACE, Mondays, Oct. 22nd and 3 | 1610 4 | 1515 0), 
MILE END. Nov. 26th; Wednes- Guarantee. 
day, Dec. 19th. | | 
LAMBETH BATHS, Sunday Evenings, Feb. 4 | 2517 4 | #151111 
NEw Cur. to March. | 
SouTH PLACE, Frns- Sunday Evening, Jan. l 9 6 6 818 3 
BURY. 20th. 
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In order to acquaint the friends of the movement and the 
public with the style of the concerts given, a benefit concert 
was organized this year, and took place in the Indian Music 
Room at Lady Aberdeen’s house on the afternoon of May 22nd, 
when the following artists appeared, all of whom had taken part 
in the ordinary concerts given by the society, though of course so 
brilliant an assemblage had not assisted at any one concert :— 
Miss Margaret Wild and Mr. C. H. Ould, pianoforte; Mr. 
Gompertz and Herr Kummer, violin; Mr. E. Kreuz, viola; 

* For each concert given here the society received a guarantee of £5 5s. from 
the funds of the People’s Palace. The expenses recorded in the above table do not 


include those of the general working of the society, which amount to about £100 
a year. 
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Mr. Ould and Monsieur Albert, violoncello; Miss Liza Lehmann 
and Mr. Thorndike, vocalists. Besides these, a vocal quartet, 
led by Mrs. Henry Harrison, which had been received with 
much enthusiasm at nearly all the centres of the society, took 
part in the programme, which included, by way of concerted 
instrumental music, Schumann’s quartet for piano and strings, 
and Brahms’s G major sonata for violin and piano. The 
former work, like its companion piece, the beautiful quintet 
in E flat, is certain to draw a full house whenever it is 
announced at a People’s Concert.* 


What is now called the Popular Musical Union was started 
in 1882 as the Popular Ballad Concert Committee. The value 
of the work of this younger society lies less in its concerts 
than in the education for which it gives opportunity. Even 
in its first year, besides its thirty-one concerts, choral and 
harmony classes were opened in Clerkenwell. The second 
year’s work was even more remarkable, for we are told in 
the society’s report that it extended over sixteen months. 
How this was accomplished we are not informed, but we take 
it for granted that it really was the case. The gross attendance 
at the forty-eight concerts given reached the astounding number 
of 40,000. The teaching work was extended to Bermondsey, 
and the classes began to bear fruit in a choir formed from those 
who attended them. Orchestral classes were also established, 
and the standard of music was raised. In the third year, 
which seems to have been of the normal extent, the educational 
part of the scheme flourished in the most remarkable way, 
the number of students rising from 640 to 1,260, and. twelve 
new classes being added. Up to the reconstitution of the 
society under its new name, a change which took place in 
1887, the concert work became of less and less importance. 
On the other hand, the choir took part in several performances 
of oratorios; and this improvement in the standard of music 
—for it is to be feared that the concert programmes were not 


* For further information as to the working of the People’s Concert Society, 
which, like most other schemes of the kind, is in lack of funds, the reader is 
referred to the secretary, Miss H. K. Boyd, 4, Cowper Mansions, Cadogan 
Gardens, 8. W. 
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far above the “penny reading” level—caused the old name 
to be no longer suitable. 

With the change of name, and the formation of a new 
executive council, the society took a new lease of life; and its 
progress up to the present time seems to have been thoroughly 
satisfactory. In comparing its work with that of the People’s 
Concert Society, it is clear that while the older body has 
devoted its attention to deepening the influence of, and the 
taste for, music of the highest kind, the younger institution 
has thought only of widening the scope of music, without 
being too strict as to the standard reached. This is true also 
with regard to the merits of the performances; for it is obvious 
that an orchestra, only started some five years ago, cannot 
be expected to satisfy critical demands for some time to 
come. The choral part of the training can much more easily 
reach a high level of excellence; and there is no earthly 
reason why the East Enders should not have as good a chance 
as the mill-hands of Lancashire of becoming first rate in this 
line. In the winter of 1887-8 “The Messiah” was given 
no less than five times, two of the performances taking place 
in the People’s Palace, with the greatest possible success. It 
was not given quite in its entirety, for, if rumour speak truly, 
the work concluded with the “Hallelujah” chorus; but still 
enough was done to make a very good beginning. “The 
Creation” was also given in St. Peter's Church, Bayswater, 
on behalf of the Kensington fund for nursing the sick poor 
at their own homes. This was a curious reversal of the 
usual order of things, in that the East End came to help 
the West. On April 28th, 1888, both the choir and the 
orchestra took part in a concert given in Grosvenor House, 
and a similar “specimen” concert was given this year, on 
May 11th, at the same place, by way of conclusion to the 
society’s season. Counting this as one of the ballad concerts 
of the present season, there have been thirteen performances 
of oratorios as against only six or seven ballad concerts. All 
the classes at the three centres, Whitechapel, Clerkenwell, and 
Bermondsey, have made progress in the number of those who 
attend them; and it is satisfactory to read in the report, that 
generally both kinds of classes “flourish best when there is 
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some programme of work to be done in the nature of an 
oratorio or cantata. This specially applies to the advanced 
classes. Part-songs, as a rule, are too ‘scrappy,’ and do not 
interest them in the same degree as a ‘ work’ does.” 

If the People’s Concerts are to be regarded as an East End 
analogue to the “ Pops,” the Popular Musical Union may claim to 
be the reflection of the Albert Hall. A curious experiment was 
tried this year at the People’s Palace, where Gounod’s “ Redemp- 
tion” was given, on April 6th, to an audience numbering quite 
5,000. There seemed to be no difficulty to the East End palate 
in assimilating the French eau sucrée which has so soon begun to 
pall upon the more intellectual amateurs of the other extremity 
of town. The enthusiastic reception accorded to the oratorio is 
no doubt due, in part at least, to the character of the words. 

The performance was the best that has been given by the 
society. The choir numbered 160, and the orchestra 40, the 
members of the classes being of course reinforced in several parts. 
Among the soloists were Miss Robertson, Miss Hilda Wilson, and 
Mr. Henry Pope. Of course the soprano solos were encored; but 
it is interesting to hear that the same compliment was paid to 
the chorus, “For us the Christ is made the victim availing,” @ 
number which one would have hardly expected to catch the 
popular ear at first. From some remarks that have been over- 
heard in the audiences at these oratorio concerts, it is evident 
that the race is, after all, the same all London over. Like their 
more aristocratic brethren, they like what they know, and any 
oratorio they have heard before is certain to draw them. How 
many a West End choral society has suffered from the same 
peculiarity, and been compelled, in order to avoid bankruptcy, 
to repeat the weary round of “ Messiah” and “ Elijah,” varied 
by “Elijah” and “Messiah,” never venturing into new and 
untried fields without the certainty of a dead loss. 

Looking back upon her work, Mrs. Ernest Hart, the energetic 
lady who virtually founded the Popular Musical Union,* may 
well congratulate herself upon what her undertaking has already 
done for music in profundis. 

J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 


* Further information may be obtained from the secretary, J. S. Redmayne, 
Esq., Mus. Bac., 15, St. Mary’s Square, Paddington. 
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THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


** Quantum in mutatus illo 
Hectore.”’ 


In these days the Saturday Review is accepted, like Punch or 
the weather, as a natural fact. It is strange to reflect that 
only thirty-four years ago it was a startling departure in 
contemporary journalism. Its position, its aims, its standard, 
and its method were unique. The Saturday Review still 
remains an influence in the country: its circulation has pro- 
bably, to a large extent, increased; it can boast a strong staff 
of able writers; it is read with pleasure by many, and with 
profit by some. And yet it would be scarcely paradoxical to 
speak of its decline and fall. It has ceased to be supreme or 
indispensable; its style, yet an echo of the old trenchant 
manner, is hollower and by consequence feebler; it does not 
differ, as formerly, from every other organ. Its patruae verbera 
linguae are no longer feared by the politician or prized by 
| the novelist. Above all, it is not superior to clique or party. 
| We may cite against the Satwrday Review its own sentences 
“ in one of its earliest articles, that entitled “The last Doge of 
| 











Whiggism ;” we venture to quote the passage :— 


| “The rise of Venice out of the débris of the Adige was hardly more singular 
1 than that of the fabric of Whiggism out of the wrecks of the Great Rebellion- 
| Without attempting, however, to investigate its origin, it may be permitted to 
| us to glance at the secret of its strength, and at the causes of its decline. 
For it would be as idle, even for those who least admire the past of Whiggism, 
to deny that it was ever a great power, as it would be futile in its most ardent 
| devotee to maintain that it is now more than the nominis wmbra. Nor let us, 
because it has been impotent in its decline, be ungrateful after the works 
which it accomplished in its manhood... . In ceasing to be indispensable they 
(the Whigs) inevitably became weak.”’ 


If we may compare the less with the greater, it would not be 
uninstructive, and it would certainly be diverting to institute a 
parallel between the Saturday Review and Whiggism ; the pre- 
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siding spirit of both was by derivation the “perfervidum genus 
scotarum ;” both sprang from an élite of independence ; both 
culminated in the despotism of clique: the latter succumbed to 
the force of public opinion ; the former has, we contend, yielded 
to the so-called diffusion of popular culture ; but our business 
is here not with fantastic analogies, but with sober facts. To 
compass our object it will be necessary to examine impartially 
the commencement and purport of the Saturday Review, and 
then the causes of its departure from its early professions. 

The Saturday Review was born in the autumn of 1855. The 
first editor was John Douglas Cook, a Scotchman of irresistible 
energy, and, although a man of small literary pretensions himself, 
possessed of an extraordinary flair for recognising literary or 
rather journalistic talent in others. He had been for many 
years editor of the Morning Chronicle, a “Peelite” organ of a 
weight and importance quite disproportionate to its small circu- 
lation. After the collapse of the party which it championed, 
Mr. Cook took with him to the Saturday Review the staff of 
this defunct paper. The principal contributors were: the present 
Lord Salisbury, Sir William Vernon Harcourt, the two Stephens 
(Fitzjames and Leslie), Sir G. Bowen, Mr. Venables, Mr. Scott, 
the Vicar of Hoxton (commonly known as “The Hoxton Slasher ”), 
Horace Mansfield, J. C. Sandars, and Goldwin Smith. Some few of 
the earliest articles, eminently that from which the excerpt just 
cited is taken, suggest strongly the style of the late Lord Beacons- 
field, but the writer is unaware if Mr. Disraeli really contributed 
to the columns which so vehemently assailed him. Later on the 
staff was reinforced by Sir Horace Davey, Mr. Digby, Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, and the now Lord Justice Bowen. The late Mr. Beresford 
Hope was proprietor from the first, and his annual dinner to the 
leading co-operators at Greenwich served not a little to cement 
their brotherhood. Whitebait and salmon shed a mellow glamour 
over Athenian culture and “Batavian grace.” The Saturday 
Review was the first newspaper published without news; it was 
framed for the discussion of politics, literature, and art, solely 
from the high literary standpoint, and it started life as par 
excellence “'The Superior Person.” What its associates desired 
to promote is best to be gleaned from the following portions 
of its original and elaborate prospectus. After noticing that the 
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repeal of the paper duty had afforded an impetus for the concern, 
it thus continues :— 


‘“‘The Saturday Review will, therefore, consist entirely of leading articles, 
reviews, comments and criticisms on the various parliamentary, social, and literary 
events and topics of the day. With such aims the Saturday Review will, it is 
hoped, as distinguished from a daily newspaper, possess opportunities for more 
measured statements and more deliberate thought, while its comparative frequency 
of publication will enable it to occupy a position in the way of direct and imme- 
diate usefulness which periodicals published at the rare intervals of one month or 
three months necessarily fail to maintain ; and as compared with the ordinary 
weekly newspaper the Saturday Review will be distinguished, as we have said, 
by consisting altogether of original matter. In a word, the Saturday Review 
desires to establish an independent position, neither rivalling its weekly, nor copy- 
ing from its daily, contemporaries. The Revue des Dewx Mondes, published 
fortnightly, and with so much success in Paris, may give some notion of our 
general purpose, though neither in the length of its papers nor in the scantiness of 
its politics is that able publication to be taken for our model. The professions 
of public writers seldom receive much attention, and this, as we have intimated, 
is on many accounts reasonable, It were easy for the projectors of the Saturday 
Review to profess, in the usual vague and conventional terms, impartiality and 
independence ; but to say this, though true in their case, would be to say nothing, 
because in the existing state of politics and literature a hired writer is impossible, 
and the mere organ of party and class interests is never listened to except by his 
own party or class. Neither does the Saturday Review affect that impartiality, 
which consists in an indifference to all principles. On the contrary, its writers, 
most of whom are known to each other, and none of whom are unpractised in 
periodical literature, have been thrown together by affinities naturally arising from 
common habits of thought, education, reflection, and social views. Yet they all 
claim independence of judgment. And in the Saturday Review they hope to find 
an opportunity within certain limits for its exercise and expression. They will 
consequently address themselves to the educated mind of the country, and to 
serious, thoughtful men of all schools, classes, and principles, not so much in the 
spirit of party as in the most philosophic attitude of mutual counsel and friendly 
conflict of opinions. In politics the Saturday Review is independent both of 
individual statesmen and of worn political sections. In literature,’science, and art 
its conductors are entirely free from the influence or dictation of pecuniary or any 
other connections with trade, party, clique, or section.” 


It proceeds in this regard to evince the wish to maintain 
“learning, refinement, and scholarship in letters,” and “ reality and 
purity in the fine arts.” It claims once more to be regarded as 
advocating “liberal and independent opinions.” It emphasizes 
its desire to criticize foreign literature, and it declares that it 
will receive no books gratuitously from publishers for review, but 
intends to choose and purchase its own subjects for comment. 

In a word the Saturday Review was designed to prove the 
cultured censor of contemporary life. As the Times served to 
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mirror the respectability of the middle class, it was to embody an 
academical aristocracy, but in such a manner as at once to be 
unfettered and individual; as the Times appealed to the common 
sense, it appealed to the uncommon sense of the country. No- 
body can deny the magnificence of the programme: nobody 
again can deny that this programme was for years maintained 
with a force, a freedom, and an ability commanding at once our 
astonishment and our gratitude; but once more, nobody will 
deny that the Saturday Review of 1889 is, through .circum- 
stances, many of which are almost beyond its own control, not 
the Saturday Review of 1855. 

It will be well for one moment to remember what that epoch 
was. To take a few examples out of many. The exhibition of 
1851 had in the most novel manner set before the world a cos- 
mopolitan ideal ; the Crimean war had immediately stirred to the 
depths the warlike patriotism of the nation; the Peace of Paris 
and the Exhibition of Paris had neither of them transpired: Mr. 
Disraeli was in the face of intense prejudice reconstructing the 
Conservative party. Mr. Gladstone was acknowledged as a 
statesman, whose one object was the good of his country; the 
telegraph and the steamboat were still no matters of ancient 
history. Louis Napoleon was a friendly power, and Prussia was a 
German State. America was better known through Motley and 
Hawthorne, than through the competition of mining and railroad 
millionaires. At home the greatest literary glories of the Vic- 
torian era were in constant recurrence. The first advertisements 
of the Saturday Review comprised “The Newcomes” and the 
“Principles of Psychology.” Thackeray, Dickens, Bulwer Lytton, 
Macaulay, Tennyson, Carlyle, Herbert Spencer, and Darwin were 
writing; Frederick Denison Maurice was lecturing; Charles 
Mathews was acting; Mario and Grisi were singing; Sir Joun 
Everett Millais was a Pre-Raphaelite; Wagner was little heard 
in England; Robert Browning was unaccredited; Swinburne 
and George Eliot were unknown; Pumch was at its zenith ; 
“The Press ” still upheld the old methods of party controversy in 
its championship of Mr. Disraeli and Young England. Where 
thirty journals now exist, one existed. Mr. John Morley, Mr. 
Frederic Harrison—-shall we add, Mr. W. Stead ?—were undreamed 
of. The people could be led by wits and philosophers, because 
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wit and philosophy were audible; the swans were not yet 
drowned by the geese, nor did every one claim to control taste or 
dictate opinion: in a word, authority was possible and anarchy 
assumed no tangible shape. The tune, the time, the temper were 
not ours. 

The Saturday Review fulfilled its promises. Its diction was 
always manly, and often epigrammatic ; it eschewed long words 
and phrases, and went straight and smartly to the point. Its 
political articles were a force to be reckoned with, statesman- 
like, sagacious, even profound ; its literary and artistic criticisms 
reflected with brilliance the cultivated sense of the best people; 
its lighter skits were masterpieces of their kind; its dealings with 
foreign literature quite remarkable for the time; its scientific 
papers, signed, as in the case of Mr. Story Maskelyne’s, were ad- 
mirable ; its pronouncements on music and society were worthy of 
the rest. It was as sparkling, without being either so heavy or so 
partisan as the Hdinburgh and the Quarterly Reviews. It did in 
fact address itself, if not passionately, brightly, incisively, originally 


“to the educated mind of the country, and to serious and thoughtful men of all 
schools, classes, and principles, not so much in the spirit of party, as in the most 
philosophic attitude of mutual counsel and friendly conflict of opinions,” 


We have employed the term “statesmanlike” to describe its 
political utterances. No one can re-read its leaders on the war, 
on the peace, on the Jew Bill and other topics of the day, without 
appreciating its applicability. The Saturday Review was in 
favour of a speedy but honourable peace ; it deplored opportunism 
in every shape, and suspected that Mr. Disraeli was making capital 
out of the embarrassments of the Cabinet. How strange it seems 
to peruse the following :— 


“Mr. Gladstone has not, in our opinion, always given the best advice to his 
country on the question of the war, but he has always given his honest, faithful 
advice, even at the expense of his own popularity and position. He has thought 
of his country and not of himself.” 


In the case of the Jew Bill, while it favoured justice, and recog- 
nized the great claims of the Jews, it could see how ridiculous 
the Jews in the City were making themselves, and it rightly 
premised that the installation of Mr. Salomons as Lord Mayor 
was a poor climax for anation of heroes. That was always the 
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great quality of the Saturday Review—a fine sense of humour that 
repudiated the bizarre and satirized the faddist, that could pene- 
trate humbug and play upon cant. Curious, too, in the light of 
after-history, sound its criticisms on Mr. Browning’s “Men and 
Women,” which are to the effect that we have had enough of this 
stuff, and it is time this sort of thing should be stopped; and 
that, on the whole, it is preferable to acquit his honesty at the 
expense of his judgment, and to suppose that he is obscure, not 
so much from a desire to be thought original, as from the want 
of sufficient genius to be clear; as also its opinion, that “even 
Mr. Thackeray can scarcely be congratulated on the amount of 
permanent fame which will attend the formal volume of his 
fugitive pieces and occasional ballads.” Many will still be found 
to endorse its verdict on the first appearance of Walt Whit- 
man’s “ Leaves of Grass”: “Throw them instantly in the fire ; ” 
while, in its contemptuous strictures on the satire of “ The Press,” 
we discover that bias against Mr. Disraeli’s policy, which did not 
change until the date of the Bulgarian atrocities. 

But we do not here propose to catalogue the curiosities of 
criticism, or we might prolong the list indefinitely. Every one 
remembers much of what the Saturday Review has done. 
Those charming monographs on foreign towns and countries— 
many of them from the pen of the late Mr. J. R. Green—have 
founded a speciality which is still sometimes repeated. Clever 
outbursts, such as Mrs. Lynn Lynton’s “Girl of the Period,” 
have varied from time to time the contents by the surprise of 
Series, while a long line of rattling critiques on ephemeral fiction 
—one of which, we recollect, recommended the author to “ sell 
the three volumes to the nearest butterman, and emigrate to 
some distant shore ”—have inaugurated the slashing style whose 
severity is often the most coveted form of advertisement. 
Suffice it to say that the Saturday Review constituted itself more 
and more a social satirist, bantering the follies and foibles of the 
day,—a sort of Platonic Punch—while it was further eminently 
the expositor of those University rovers who made Switzerland, 
and united Alpine ascents and Eastern travel to meditative 
tastes and polished invective. Its verse—which has been 
imagined to be a peculiarity of later years—is not without 
precedent in the remote past. The dazzling record of the 
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Saturday Review displays the handiwork of nearly every 
famous English writer of the last twenty-five years. 

But, it may be urged, “ you called yourself to curse it, and, 
lo! you have blessed it altogether.” We have lingered in our 
glance, however cursory, on “this picture.” It is time to look 
on “that.” We can give no exact date for the change which 
must be apparent to all readers of the last six years or so, nor 
shall we single out any particular passages to prove our points. 
We shall only indicate our meaning, and commend it to the 
general sense of the public, and we shall then seek to suggest 
some reasons for what we cannot but contemplate as decadence. 
And, first, we wish to emphasize four leading characteristics—we 
had almost said leading articles of faith—in the Saturday 
Review of the golden age. It was eminently statesmanlike in 
its politics. “ Liberal and independent opinions ” was, as we have 
seen, the scroll emblazoned on its banner. There was a solid 
groundwork of constructive policy, and keen acumen to support 
the arabesques of banter and fancy, by which it relieved the 
monotony of dry knowledge. Next, it performed a really great 
task in connection with foreign literature. In the earlier pages 
of the Saturday Review there are at least three first-rate essays 
on Heine, at that time unfamiliar and little appreciated either as 
a man or a writer in thiscountry. Its critique on Lewes’ Goethe 
masterfully evidences a real insight into the “Dichtung” as 
well as the “ Wahrheit” of the greatest poet of the nineteenth 
century. It is often thought that Carlyle popularized and 
interpreted Goethe for Englishmen, but Carlyle saw only 
one side of Goethe's character, and that through a mist of 
Covenanting prejudice, and Jean-Pauline slang. The Saturday 
Review has effected infinitely more for German literature 
in this country than Carlyle. Indeed, to German works both 
of thought and imagination, a much larger space was at first 
dedicated than to French. Its criticisms on French literature 
were also admirable, pithy, and yet not curt; a man could 
regulate his reading of Continental authorship by the advice of 
the Saturday Review withadvantage. Thirdly, it was the sworn 
foe of all fads and coteries. The Della Cruscas of literature, art, 
and society, met with a trouncing reception from the Saturday 
Reviewer, and the wholesome dread the inspired caused youthful 
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omniscience to think twice before it invented eccentricity to 
appear profound, and confused notoriety with fame. Fourthly, 
while it endeavoured to discover and to urge talent and merit, 
it was fascinated by no name however splendid, and no reputation 
however unimpeached. Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, Froude, 
Motley, Freeman, Green, all owed much to its discriminating 
encouragement. Browning and Dickens were treated by their 
candid friend tosome unpalatable home-truths. The self-assured 
impetuosity of the great Macaulay himself was curbed by writers 
well acquainted with the domains which he annexed ; the religious 
or philosophical novel was the butt of its most righteous aversion, 
and Mrs. Humphry Ward would have fared doubly ill in those 
days, not because the «gis of Mr. Gladstone was spread over 
theological fiction, but because such fiction is contrary to the 
canons of true art. It was never whirled away by the lurid 
intensity even of Carlyle; and Mr. Matthew Arnold, was some- 
times taught that to patronize the profound is not always the 
best persiflage. “Nil admirari” was the last motive that im- 
pelled it; and it would take endless pains to praise what it 
approved, and to crush what it contemned. Its literary proclivities 
were, once more to repeat its own words, “entirely free from the 
influence or dictation of connections with party, clique, or section.” 
Fourthly, it was never monotonous, and by consequence seldom 
dull; its vitality, its irrepressibility were never marred by 
“damnable iteration ;” and so it came to pass that nobody could 
with absolute certainty predict that its view on a. particular 
thing would be this or that, while everybody had to admit that 
its actual view was coherent with its self-imposed personality— 
that “of writers thrown together by affinities naturally arising 
from common habits of thought, education, reflection, and social 
views.” 

What have its most ardent admirers found with regard to 
these features during the last half decade or more? In the first 
place, it has ceased to be statesmanlike. While we cordially 
agree with its outlook on home politics, while we have constantly 
relished its tirades against Pecksniffery in excelsis, we conceive 
that it has overstepped the mark. So determined have been its 
clattering tilts against extravagance that that they have them- 
selves become extravagant. There is no light and shade in the 
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incessant derision of Mr. Gladstone masquerading as Don 
Quixote, and the ceaseless burlesque of Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt as his Sancho Panza; like the strolling player in 
Cervantes’ romance, it seem always to be saying, “I am the 
devil, one of the principal personages of the drama; for in this 
company I have all the chief parts.” It gibes, and its fooling is 
often pleasant, but it does not counsel as well. It has discarded 
too much the style of Agamemnon and too much mimicked that 
of Thersites. While it disdains the banausic pretensions of the 
New Democracy, and Aristophanizes at once the Bottomley Firths 
and the John Morleys, it gives us no constructive policy. In 
amusing on perpetually identical lines it is fast ceasing to 
amuse; we miss that union of strength and ease which once 
made it an Arab racehorse :— 

But I shrink from thee, Arab! Thou eat’st eel-pie, 

Thou evermore hast at least one black eye ; 

There is brass on thy brow, and thy swarthy hues 

Are due, not to nature, but handling shoes ; 

And the bit in thy mouth, I regret to see, 

Is a bit of tobacco-pipe. Flee, child, flee.” 

Again its critiques on foreign literature are imperfect and 
inadequate. There is comparatively very little, and that little 
goes a long way. French novelists receive scant attention, but 
they are better treated than German authors. To take one 
instance alone, the British public knows little or nothing of Paul 
Heyse through the pages of the Saturday Review. The Russian 
novelists are in vogue, and those lengthily desperate and desper- 
ately long effusions, which the lovers of “Anna Karemine” and 
“L’ Histoire d’un Crime” devour, are occasionally dilated on. 
But of Spanish fiction, for example, we hear but little. When 
a Rénan or even a Coquelin write or say something, we are 
sure to be informed of it; but the Saturday Review has forsaken 
its watch-tower, and is not on the look-out for fresh talent 
in French literature. We are treated to the lucubrations stamped 
with familiar labels; but our curiosity to read the productions 
of those who deserve a name is rarely indulged. Then what 
are we to remark about “fads and coteries.” It is true, the 
Saturday Review does not, under Mr. Walter Pollock’s editor- 
ship, coquette with Toynbee Hall, nor yield one inch to the 
Nasty-nice, or the Anti-vaccinationist; it was never “ utter,” 
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and the Shelley Society neither thrills nor awes it; of course 
not, that goes without saying, and, if it did not, the Saturday 
Review would itself go— without saying too. But can its literary 
pronouncements be any longer considered wholly above the 
“influence or dictation” of “party, clique, or section.” There 
are certain names that we fancy are certain to command 
applause. If Mr. Rider Haggard, Mr. Gosse, or Mr. Saints- 
bury, for instance, evolve some new thing, treatment by the 
Saturday Review is not far to seek. Should Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. John Morley, or Sir William the Valiant lucubrate, we 
fancy the verdict is a foregone conclusion. We know what 
it will say of Mr. Henry James—that Meissonier of the new 
psychologists; we know how it will worship Mr. George 


Meredith, the apostle of a set. Too many of the Saturday 


Reviewer's comments seem to us dangerously like dainty trifles 
for the delectation of Mr. Andrew Lang and his friends. There 
is a purist pedantry, a dilettante affectation about many of 
them that scarcely recall “The Hoxton Slasher.” Nothing 
has aroused the scorn of the Saturday Review more than 
Mutual Admiration Societies; but does it not now itself border 
on that perilous form of limited company? We may be too 
frank, but are we wrong? If we are, we shall ourselves be 
far better pleased than if we should happen to be right, but for 
these reasons it would be impossible to confess that the 
Saturday Review is unflaggingly lambent, that its decisions, 
while self-consistent; can never be predicted, or that there is no 
conventional uniformity about its ways and methods. Despite 
much that is still truly interesting and excellent about it, it 
appears to us, too like the image of Diana of the Ephesians, 
—archaically classical in form, revered by devotees, but fallen 
none the less because fallen from heaven. 

In our judgment there are two main causes for the decline. 
There is no longer a high standard in journalism. Newspapers 
and the New Democracy have turned magazines and reviews into 
a sort of photographer’s window, where masks and faces triumph 
over worth and attainment. As long as celebrities and notorieties 
write, what they write is of little moment. The grande curiosité, 
of which Dean Stanley used to boast, has been replaced by the 
petite curiosité of the vulgar for those of whom it gossips and 
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with whom it would fain strive to vie. An archbishop would be 
heard on dinner parties, and a gourmet on the Church, if the 
archbishop and the gourmet were popularly familiar, or, in any 
sense, the talk of the town. It is to this feeling that the modern 
actor owes his sudden prominence. In such a reproach, be it 
said to its honour, the Satwrday Review bears no part. It neither 
signs its articles nor advertises their authors; but, on the one 
hand, the general degeneration requires a more regular titilla- 
tion to please its palate; and, on the other, the refined section, 
who inspire and guide the Saturday Review, have themselves 
their little fetishes, and are as curious to read the last new skit 
by , or the latest little willanelle of , as the society 
paper folk are to detail the Duke of Portland’s wedding presents, 
or to count the mouthfuls of mayonnaise devoured by a Personage. 
It is, at once, much harder to be an intellectual force, and much 
more tempting to be priggishly personal than it was thirty years 
ago. Secondly, the tone of our universities has shifted ; it is 
much more dilettante and much more cosmopolitan. The 
modern don prattles of Hartmann and of Morris; of Burton's 
Arabian Nights and of Stopford Brooke; of Mademoiselle de 
Maupin and of Plato; Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry, even Miss 
Eleanor (is it Eleanor?) Farren are subjects of almost as much 
interest to him, as Gian Bellini (whom he styles “ worshipful ”) and 
Richard Wagner. Every dainty form of ancient faience, versification, 
parody, and impropriety, is furbished forth by him and for him, 
till his mind has become a dric-d-brac shop in which nothing is 
exceedingly common or unclean. This cannot happen without 
a reflex, however slight, on an organ once the favourite instrument 
ofuniversity dons. As for the Admirable Crichton of journalism 
himself to whom we have referred, much as we admire his 
glibness, we do not shrink from avowing that, in our opinion, he 
and his friends have exercised a frittering though a fastidious 
influence on the Saturday Review. It would not be seemly to 
say more, but impossible to say less. 

But there is a general cause underlying both these to which 
we have already alluded. What is termed The Diffusion of 
Culture, means that the commonplaces of culture are on every- 
body’s lips. Handbooks, lectures, the patronage by fashion of 
hybrid tittle-tattle, have turned Tom, Dick, and Harry, into 
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crities and connoisseurs ; it is difficult to preach weekly and 
with authority to a congregation of pert preachers and sciolist 
sceptics; it is easy to sink almost unconsciously to their super- 
ficial level. 

And now we beseech any Saturday Reviewer who may honour 
these lines by perusal, to believe that we are actuated by no 
unkindly or unfriendly spirit. It is our very belief that the 
Saturday Review is a great institution, and our dread that to 
great institutions the atmosphere of this age is becoming fatal, 
which prompt us amid the silence of indifference to speak out. 
A great public character is always open to free criticism, and 
a great public enterprise like the Saturday Review, honoured by 
traditions, and bound up with our intellectual life, should court 
the same unreserved audit. It is good to remember past achieve- 
ments as a spur to future perfection, and if the Saturday Review 
can, in an era of American journalism, revive the splendours of 
their pristine plan, they will have accomplished a feat of which 
Hercules (and even Mr. Andrew Lang) might well be proud. 
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SOME MODERN INSTANCES. 


By EDITH SICHEL. 





VIII. 
THE MAYFAIR SOCIALIST. 


Mrs. LAXALL-TYES is an ardent Socialist; her views are all of 
them immeasurably Broad—so broad, indeed, that she herself does 
not know their beginning or their end (middle they have none), 
and is far too advanced to stick at mere tolerance; in fact, she 
is intolerantly tolerant and meets any opposition to her own 
Cree. —or her absence of any—with a bitter vehemence worthy 
of the Inquisition or a Member of Parliament. She was not 
always thus. Her father was a Dentist at Hampstead with 
strictly orthodox views; he adored the Prince of Wales, the 
Princess of Wales and all the Royal Family; ate roast beef and 
Yorkshire pudding after Church every Sunday, and loved best of 
all to pull out a titled Molar. His daughter was ambitious, and 
early saw that advancement in society was nowadays most easily 
obtainable by Intellect; which was as easily represented by 
Advanced Views. She did not say so much to herself, but tacitly 
adopted the Views; took to Culture and Puffed Sleeves of a tawny 
hue; changed her original name of Harriet to Herriot; read both 
Ruskin and Herbert Spencer ; and finally forced her Papa to send 
her to an Art School, where by dint of never mentioning Teeth, 
and always mentioning Browning, she rapidly acquired a reputa- 
tion for Mind. Her father grumbled, but secretly rejoiced at her 
advancement in the world, and felt that she would make some- 
thing of it. The “something” came in the shape of a washed 
out Art Student with three hundred a year and expectations; who 
married her in a terra-cotta dress at a Registrar, and subsequently 
came in for his fortune. He was also a Socialist; they at once 
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removed from Bloomsbury to Mayfair, where they now live in 
a new red-brick house, built for them, and adorned by dim bric-a- 
brac from Florence and costly trifles from Japan. Mrs. Tyes’ 
views have by now become so much part of her that she has 
entirely forgotten they were not always her nature, and often 
talks tenderly of her youth of storm-tossed Ideals. She has a 
prodigious Army of Beliefs, each of which, however tiny, is equally 
a glorious Martyrdom, in which she rejoices; indeed, the most 
curious thing about them is that they all rank alike, in spite of 
very different importance, moral, social, or personal; but then. 
Harriet does not go in for proportion in anything. She is a 
Vegetarian—existing on huge meals of brown bread, raisins, and 
pottage—a Spiritualist, a Jaeger-Vestal, an anti-Vivisectionist, 
a Believer in Cure by Touch, a Divided Garment, an Apostle of 
Peace, an International Confederator, and a passionate advocate 
for American Stoves in the Kitchen ; in short, she is only rivalled 
by her cousin, Mr. Penkins, in being a regular—or irregular—Bazaar 
of Creeds at eleven-pence three-farthings each; and, though it 
would seem impossible, she keeps them all up quite as religiously 
as Lady Tomkins next door keeps up her three footmen, barouche, 
and establishment. For each of them she would die with a like 
willingness ; she would burn just as gladly and nobly if asked to 
eat a beefsteak, as she would if forced to believe anything that 
most people believed ; and would smile as bravely on the Rack for 
a Divided Skirt as for a refusal to subscribe to any one out of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. It is, indeed, quite a mistake to say that 
the Faculty for Martyrdom has died out; it has only become more 
common, and we are gloriously willing nowadays to throw away 
life for a noble Whim, and to overburden the neglected Decalogue 
with new sins, instead of only reserving our highest energies for 
our highest causes, as of old. Indeed Mrs. Laxall-Tyes has quite 
a genius for Religious Millinery—much the same mental faculty 
as most women possess in their fingers—and can in a second turn 
you out the prettiest Belief of the merest scraps, making it from 
nothing, as the saying goes. She believes in everything in 
which the Majority does not believe (she always talks of the 
majority as if it were a disagreeable Invalid) even when against 
the logic of her remaining formulae, and has a passion for all 
Deeds, Steps, Thoughts, and Causes outside the pale of Law. She 
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naturally hates all Princes, Princesses, Peers, Peeresses, and 
Baronets for themselves, whether they be good or bad, and 
severely points the moral by a never-failing allusion to her one 
Argument (on the platform) with the Cousin of a Marchioness, 
which she introduces into every conversation she ever holds, at 
whatever time and place. The only titles of which she approves 
are continental ones, which she accepts wholesale; in fact, you 
can never enter her boudoir without meeting a swarthy Polish 
Count, or a dark Hungarian Baron, or a Slav Duchess of a bright 
ochre, smoking and talking gutturally of Truth from sofas, and 
the half of her society consists of them. She trusts foreign Truth 
much more than when it is English-bred, and has great faith in 
new philosophokins of every description. 

It seems almost needless to dwell upon what would strictly be 
called the “religious views” of Harriet Tyes, as they are self- 
evident and, like all her other opinions, are based upon hatred of 
common formulae. It made her desperately unhappy, for instance, 
to be married even at a Registrar’s, not from any hatred of the 
institution, but because it represented a form and was received 
by public opinion. Generally speaking, she may be said to have 
a passionate belief in nothing, and often gets flushed in her 
eagerness to prove that there 7s nothing to believe in, which 
fact, strange to say, seems to make her enthusiastic rather than 
sad. She patronizes every form of destruction, and her parties 
re-echo with the gossip of unbelief. On Sundays, when she is 
“at home” between eleven and two, morning and night, her 
drawing-room is bombarded by romping atheists, full of the 
joy of living in the present, and anxious to prove that they 
are even more cheerful than Christians, by more robust and 
louder talk, longer and more boisterous laughter, and a marked 
unconventionality of manner, emphasized by sitting on the 
floor, fender, or anywhere else where adults do not customarily 
sit, or by clapping their hands and other demonstrativeness 
in conversation. Her rooms are no less thronged by the 
Slav nobility before alluded to. As you enter, the room is 
full of little black things gesticulating violently. In one corner 
the black-and-tan Pouzovsky, the Jaeger-Mesmerist, is flirting 
about the Soul’s non-immortality with a soiled lady in a flame- 
coloured blanket, hung with beads, who is described as being 
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“one of the Abolitionists”” and who is bent upon abolishing every- 
thing excepting herself; in another a materialistic Optimist who 
reconciles Buckle and Emerson (the hostess loves to deal in 
paradoxes) is gossiping about lentils, with the Vegetarian lady- 
doctor who, though sixty, is also a Medium. Blatant little 
chemists, dyed in poisons are falling in deadly love with the 
Duchesses from Prague; all the ragtag and bobtail of Science 
are disputing in foreign accents with all the ragtag and bob- 
tail of Art. Dusky realistic painters are making shop jokes 
with their brethren and digging each other in their spare ribs. 
There is a great deal of passionate fun going, for nobody can 
be so earnestly funny as folk with Aims, nor so bent upon high 
spirits. 

All kinds of Anarchy and Reform (grounded on no form) muster 
on her staircase, elate with the conviction that they are in 
advance of their age; every metaphysical necromancer and 
theoretical pedlar here advertise their skill and their wares, 
and satisfy Mrs. Laxall-Tyes’ appetite for the conjuring tricks of 
thought, Many subjects are broached which are scrupulously 
avoided by Bourgeois and Belgravians, but if there is one thing 
objected to by Harriet and her Slav Counts, it is prudery of 
any description ; “ Call a spade a spade” is their motto, excepting 
that they call a spade even more a spade than it really is. 

When she and her husband married they knew very few 
people indeed, as they did not care for the acquaintance inherited 
from their parents, and had no passport into the Circles of 
Intellect. However, by unflagging and courageous attendance | 
at every soirée in Art schools and other public Institutions, 
and by carefully frequenting every Spiritualistic séance and 
Vegetarian meeting, they have by now collected a considerable 
number of friends; many of these have been gleaned from the 
Platform, for there are few Meetings in Drawing-rooms or Halls at 
which our Socialist does not speak on Abuses; let alone Trafalgar 
Square, where her ardour quite carries heraway. In fact, during 
the last Riots, she led a band of Unemployed to the fray, whilst 
her husband did the same at an opposite corner of the Square. 
They were both knocked down by the usual un-understanding 
Law, in the shape of angry policemen, but they deeply enjoyed 
Martyrdom—and rose, bruised badly, but Latimers for life. 
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If you wish for their acquaintance, and have a Cause handy, 
you will find that there is no need of leaving so much as a 
visiting-card. Your Cause will serve as well, and you will have 
no difficulty in attending their “Sundays.” But if you should 
prefer to know them only from hearsay, you can find out much 
more about them at the Sanitary Mesmeric Séance, which is to be 
given in Houndsditch next Monday, by Madame Abou-tel-Fibbir, 
the Arabian Doctor-by-Touch. 


IX. 
THE ’BUS LADY. 


THE ’Bus Lady only appears in June and July, when summer is at 
its hottest. At other times of the year she retires to her 
mysterious Home in the suburbs—probably in Leytonstone or 
Camberwell—where she indulges largely in shrimps and tea. 
She is preposterously fat, perennially flushed, and dressed in 
a restless black cape hung with jangling beads which she sheds 
unflaggingly. She wears a black leather bag as if it were a limb; 
it never leaves her, and she is never seen either to open or shut 
it, or to use it in any way, except for the torture of her fellow- 
passengers in the omnibus, into whose knees she rams it and on 
to whose laps she propels it, as she clambers into the vehicle 
panting and clinging to the rail above the seats. Although it is 
one of her peculiarities that she has a passion for eating her meals 
in omnibuses, she does not even carry her suburban lunch inside 
her reticule, but when she is in her most crimson heat, proceeds 
to unfasten her cape, and then her dress-bodice, and vehemently 
pulls forth a bulging parcel of ham sandwiches, golden with 
mustard, which she devours with a noise as of British Artillery. 
Her career is pre-eminently jerky and full of fits and starts. She 
emerges from her rest at Midsummer dawn, and comes up for a day’s 
shopping. Where she begins to shop heaven alone knows, for, at 
her very first appearance in the very first ‘Bus, she is hung with 
parcels, octagonal, hexagonal, and oblong, with some portion of 
their contents peeping through at the places where the paper is 
split. The ‘Bus Lady ought, by rights, to be gifted with at least 
a hundred hands, as she always has more to hold than any other 
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human being. As it is, she has to manage to clutch all her 
packets, her bag, her umbrella, and her handkerchief (which 
is never in her pocket, but always appears grizzled by her smudgy 
kid glove), in the ordinary ten fingers. She hails the conductor at 
some distance with all of these possessions. He stops and waves 
his arm, angrily at her, to hurry her movements, which are 
impeded by furbelows and general bulk. She advances by means 
of the fat hop peculiar to her race. “Cum alon,’ then,” roars the 
conductor, “d’you think the ’Bus is a-goin’ to stand ’ere till 
Monday week for you? You aint Her Majesty—cum alon’-—there, 
in with you ”—and he hauls her groaning up the step, with that 
superhuman feat of the thumb and forefinger, which is calculated 
to support and propel any bulk on earth, and the secret of which 
is a kind of freemasonry known alone to Bus Conductors, and 
probably learned by them in some hidden academy established 
for their kind. It is, perhaps, here, that they also master those 
mysterious cries and snarls, commanding you on the hottest days, 
to alight at places of which you have never heard and which you 
never wish to see. By this Trick of the Thumb the ’Bus Lady is 
at any rate propelled steaming into the vehicle. She staggers 
forward with.a gasp, catches at the rail, drops her parcel (which 
is groped for and fished up by a meek, red-hot gentleman in 
cotton gloves), and then, being of excessive stoutness, proceeds to 
take a seat next to the fattest person in the omnibus. Loud 
mutterings and deep-panting breaths are the immediate conse- 
quence, and when she has at length squeezed herself right in, like 
an exaggerated Juggernaut’s Car, crushing a dozen limbs in her 
downward course, she at once succeeds in dropping another 
packet. This one flies open and discloses strange purchases, 
suited to the suburbs—a dozen linen buttons, a gigantic hairpin, 
a mysterious object somewhere between a needle-case and a 
nutmeg-grater, and a pair of white-thread stockings. 

At this juncture the conductor comes in for fares. The 
"Bus Lady heaves herself on to one side, thereby maiming her 
neighbour for life, and rummages passionately in that yawning 
chasm she is pleased to call her pocket. 

“ Now then, ’urry up, ma'am,” cries the conductor ; “ your purse 
aint stolen ; it’s on your lap.” : 
“Ts it a penny or twopence ?” pants she. 
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“Where to? ‘Ow am I to know without yer tellin’ me?” 
snarls he. 

“ Piccadilly Cireus—no, which is it ?—-I mean Oxford Circus,” 
says she. 

“Wrong ’Bus,” laconically replies the conductor. “Out yer 

et.” 

: And then ensues the.most terrible shock. The Bus Lady, help- 
lessly flustered (this being her fourth blunder), revolves round 
her own axis, heaves herself to her feet in a hurry—(and the 
hurried upheaval of a stout “Bus Lady is a great calamity),—and 
proceeds to skip with a thud along the outstretched feet on either 
side. Everybody crowds even more closely and sits back agonizédly 
as far as ever they can, in the faint hope that this measure may 
be of some avail. In vain. All around arise groans of great pain 
and muttered imprecations, subsiding into coughs and the bud of 
an apoplectic fit from the old gentleman near the door, till the 
Thumb is again applied—this time with an outward jerk,—the 
packet again dropped on the step and hurled back at the retreat- 
ing form, and the ’Bus Lady’s figure (jammed between a Titanic 
cart-horse and the omnibus step), is finally seen to disappear into 
the Blue *Bus opposite, which is just starting for “The Angel, 
Islington.” The hour at which she reaches Oxford Circus 
remains a metaphysical problem. At this rate it is no wonder 
that she comes to town every day in the hot weather. Indeed, 
it is one of the salient features of the "Bus Lady’s career that, 
although she looks as if she had been born in a ’Bus, and 
apparently was so, and though she will probably expire in a “Bus, 
and has been inside every “Bus, red, white and blue, on this side 
Styx, she has not yet mastered their topography, and has not the 
ghost of an idea of the direction in which they are bound. She 
trundles in and out of them as blindly as we walk in and out of 
our days and nights, and uses the conductor as Providence— 
never questioning, obeying blindly and compulsorily and never 
attempting to understand his work. 

In these free-thinking days, when knifeboards are thronged 
with lords duly sprinkled with Radical Peeresses, and when the 
insides of omnibuses contain few ladies destitute of strawberry- 
leaves, the ‘Bus Lady is the one democratic element left to remind 
us of the bad old times. She will soon disappear, with the 
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Church, the House of Lords, and every other thing so ill-bred as 
to be an Institution now-a-days, and, as in the case of these, we 
shall continue to think of her with a maudlin and: sentimental 
regret, devoid of truth. The poets of 2089 will write sonnets to 
her, when they long in verse for the dear old feudal Bus days 
back again—but then they will never know how heavy she was 
on a Midsummer afternoon. 





EDITH SICHEL. 
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COLONEL DESPARD; OR, EIGHTY YEARS 
AGO. 


| ‘By the REV. H. 8. FAGAN. 


SINCE the younger Essex tried to raise the City, there has been 
in England no such fore-doomed fiasco as that laid to the charge 
of Colonel Marcus Despard. 

He and Essex agree in this: both had a personal grievance, 
but with Essex the personal grievance was all in all. He was 
a great deal more anxious to force himself back into Elizabeth’s 
favour than to raise the City. He was blind, rash, powerless to 
equate means with ends; but still his eye was firmly fixed on 
“the main chance,” as he understood it. Despard was honestly 
moved by other than personal considerations. Had he been 
fairly dealt with, instead of being shamefully ill-treated, by the 
Government, he might never have done more than idly muse on 
the evils of the day. As it was, his own wrongs drove him to 
feel the wrongs of others. Deprived of his command, refused 
redress, imprisoned, slighted as a suspect by his social equals, he 
was driven to consort with the poor; and in his lonely wander- 
ings up and down England he found so much discontent, that 
he formulated his favourite saying, “The country’s ripe for a 
change.” 

The country was not ripe for a change, any more than Russia 
is now ripe for an enlightened democracy. There was plenty of 
smouldering discontent and ill-feeling, which broke out spas- 
modically here and there. Anyone who had been at Sheffield or 
at Dundee in 1792, when an officer quartered in the former place, 
writing to a friend, called the mob “as resolute and determined 
a set of villains as ever I saw,” might well have thought things 
were ripe. But London, then as now, was the place of all others 
where such an attempt was hopeless. It was scarcely a gene- 
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ration before that the Strand cellars used to offer, “Drunk a 
penny ; dead drunk twopence; clean straw gratis.” Such people 
are not the stuff of whom revolutions are made. And Despard 
never meditated a revolution. He was discontented, and so 
were those with whom he consorted—soldiers with grievances, 
Irish labourers who had fled from the “Orange Terror” that 
followed on ’98. But everything beyond vague discontent, and 
what we should nowadays call “academic” protest, was read 
into his words by Government spies eager to get up a case (the 
authorities wanted to “make an example”), and, most likely 
urged on by the malignity of his private enemies, both in Ireland 
and at the Horse Guards. 

To his family his position must have been a painful one. All 
the brothers were in the Service, save the eldest, who stayed to 
look after the estate in Queen’s County, and who showed his 
loyalty during ’98 by raising a yeomanry corps. Marcus had 
proved himself a zealous and able officer. Born in 1751, he got 
his ensigncy in 1766. In 1779 he was chief engineer in the 
expedition against Fort San Juan, on the Spanish Main. The 
place was won, and held at a cruel loss owing to the unhealthy 
climate. Captain Polson, the commander, says: “Scarce a gun 
was fired but what was pointed by Captain Nelson, of the Hinch- 
inbrooke, or by Lieutenant Despard, chief engineer, who has 
exerted himself on every occasion.” Before this, Despard had 
got the public thanks of the Council and Assembly of Jamaica 
for his skill and énergy in building public works. In 1781 
General Dalling, Governor of Jamaica, made him commandant of 
Rattan Isle, off the coast of the Spanish Main, to which our 
logwood cutters had retreated when driven from Honduras. On 
reaching the isle he found the stores, shot, etc., had run short, 
and at once hastened back to Jamaica “in a small vessel, during 
the hurricane season, at the evident risk of his life.” For this 
and for his whole conduct Dalling praised him very strongly, 
and insisted that he should go on fortifying Jamaica against the 
threatened attack of French and Spanish. He was not allowed 
to return to Rattan till after Rodney’s victory. When he got 
back he found the whole country in confusion. Colonel Hodgson 
was so unpopular, both with Whites and with Indians, that the 
people of Gracias & Dios were in open rebellion. Despard at 
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once led the most restless spirits against the Spanish Black River 
settlement. This was captured, with the result that all the 
inhabitants gave their new governor a very high testimonial, to 
which “ King George of the Mosquitoes ” and all the chiefs put 
their mark, and which, going home by way of Jamaica, was fully 
endorsed by the governor, the council and assembly, etc. This 
was presented to our King George by Lord Sydney, and called forth 
the strongest expressions of royal approbation. But the Spanish 
were not going at once to quit this much-contested right of cutting 
logwood and mahogany on their coasts, and Despard saw that 
the only way was to go to England and explain how misunder- 
standings arose. He thereby staved off the impending quarrel, 
and also “made himself obnoxious,” says Mr. Ballantine, his 
secretary, “to those who profit by war.” The treaty of 1783 
secured to us for the first time the privilege of cutting timber, etc., 
if we evacuated the Mosquito shore and settled on the east coast 
of Yucatan. Despard, appointed first commissioner for settling 
and receiving this ceded territory, so pleased the Rattan men by his 
arrangements that they petitioned to have him set permanently 
over them, as being “ fittest, because his thirst of knowledge, his 
attention to their true interests, and the mildness of his govern- 
ment, had in a very particular manner endeared him to all under 
his command.” He was thereupon appointed superintendent of 
his Majesty’s affairs in the district—an appointment the very 
reverse of pleasant or lucrative, for he had to live in an un- 
healthy and inhospitable place, and to keep up the style of 
representative of the King on £500 a year. With the Spanish 
officials he got on so well that he obtained several important 
privileges, such as the use of a “key” (islet) for a pilot, and 
leave to grow vegetables. This vegetable growing was, of course, 
a great boon; and the kind way in which the Spaniards accorded 
it must have greatly lessened’ the discomfort of Despard’s posi- 
tion. Commissioner Gual, General Grimarest, and Major Breson, 
all write to him as “ my dearest friend ;” they all congratulate him 
on the vegetable growing, and on “the cordial friendship which 
unites us since our being together.’ But Despard had the im- 
possible task of locating over two thousand Mosquito shoremen 
in Honduras (7.e. East Yucatan) without giving umbrage to its 
previous occupants, the baymen. These, some seven hundred 
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in number, claimed all the land, even the newly-ceded portion, 
to which, of course, they had not the shadow of aclaim. They 
were in possession, and they did their best to keep out the new 
comers, or, failing this, to make their lives a misery. Despard 
naturally supported his Mosquito immigrants; therefore the 
baymen determined to get rid of him. One Robert White, 
their self-styled agent, memorialised the King; but through 
Lord Sydney the king replied: “Give the new settlers the 
newly-ceded land ; it has been ceded as compensation for their 
old homes in Mosquito.” Bitterness of that kind is seldom 
cured by one rebuff. Sydney was replaced by Lord Grenville, 
who was absolutely ignorant of the whole matter. The attack 
was renewed; all sorts of enormities were charged against 
“the barbarous commanding officer of Honduras,” and Despard 
was suspended from his command, with leave either to stay or to 
come home! Of course he came home, bringing with him the 
most flattering testimonials from the whole population, except 
the baymen (these were published in the newspapers by Mrs. 
Despard, at the time of his trial). For two years he was dangling 
about between the War Office and the Ministers’ antechambers, 
—such work for a born engineer who, when less than thirty, had 
been looked up toas the fortifier of Jamaica. At last the Ministers 
found they had been misled ; “ there was no charge worthy of 
investigation, and if his Majesty had not thought proper to 
abolish the office of Superintendent of Honduras, Lieut.-Colonel 
Despard would have been reinstated.” Then, and every time 
when he forced his claims on the Government, he got the 
answer: “ Your services are not forgotten, and will be rewarded,” 
and yet he was left out in the cold, with even the arrears of his 
poor salary unpaid. For eight years he tried to get his account 
with the Government settled, pointing out that his testimonial 
spoke of “his ability, his mild, gentle and attractive deportment, 
in all civil functions, combined with the steady, vigorous and 
masterly discharge of duty in the time of danger and distress.” 
At last Government got weary of him and of his claims ; and, 
just as if he had offended a French minister under the old 
régime, he was flung into Coldbath Fields prison for several 
weeks, absolutely no charge being made against him. As soon 
as habeas corpus was suspended, under terror of the Revolution, 
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he was arrested anew and kept a prisoner for over eight months 
without being brought to trial. Of his second arrest, in the 
spring of ’98, the only explanation is a word in the “ original and 
authentic” memoir prefixed to the account in “State Trials at 
Large,” —“ his conduct became an object of jealousy.” His im- 
prisonment was discussed in Parliament; and in June 798 his 
discharge was moved for informality of commitment. The 
judges overruled the objection; but when the House met again 
he was liberated, and ceased to interest public attention. But 
Despard did not by any means cease to interest his enemies in 
Government offices. He was watched; all his foolish words 
were noted ; he was tracked through his rambles up and down 
the country; and when it was found that he frequented the 
“free-and-easy clubs,” which, as soon as the Habeas Corpus Act 
ceased to be suspended, began to discuss politics in suburban 
public-houses, spies of the worst kind began to egg him on to 
concoct plots, to work up the “ conspiracy,” which he never even 
dreamed of. No wonder he replied, when asked what he had to 
say against passsing sentence: “ Your lordship imputed to me 
the character of seducer. I do not see that anything of the kind 
appeared in the trial from any part of the evidence.” The 
seducers were the wretches on whose testimony he was put to 
death. QOne of these was Frazer, who had been flogged for 
desertion from the first battalion of the first regiment of Foot 
Guards, and was concerned in stealing a number of watches 
at Chatham. For this he was charged by his own brother, but 
never tried, because in the interval he took up the réle of spy. 
Windsor, another discharged guardsman, was even a greater 
scoundrel, As the counsel for the defence pointed out, “ his aim 
was to reinstate himself in decency, no matter at what cost to 
the prisoners.” There were some foolish but harmless cards of 
membership in a Society not unlike those of 1789. “Constitu- 
tion! Independence of Great Britain and Ireland. Equalising 
and extension of rights. Ample provision for the families of the 
heroes who fall in the cause. In the awful presence of Almighty 
God, I promise to exert myself to the uttermost to recover these 
rights, which the Supreme Being has conferred on His creatures. 
And neither fear, hope nor reward shall ever prevail on me to 
divulge the secrets of the Society, or to give evidence against its 
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members. So help me God.” One of these cards Windsor showed 
Bowers, an army agent in the Transport Office. Bowers saw 
money was to be made out of it, and told him to stay in the 
Society and find out more. 

There wasn’t much to find out. The members were Irish 
labourers chiefly, a few soldiers in the service or discharged, 
and one or two of the taproom politicians who specially belong 
to times of repression. They often changed their meeting-place 
“to avoid detection,’ suggested the king’s evidence. Rather 
because the members belonged to different neighbourhoods, and 
it seemed fair for each to have a turn. So their toasts, “ The 
Cause of Liberty,” “The Extension of our Rights,” etc., were 
sometimes drunk at the “ Windmill” in the Haymarket, some- 
times at the “Tiger” on Tower Hill, or at the “Ham and 
Windmill,” or at the “ Hoop and Ram,” or at the “Oakley 
Arms,” Oakley Street, Lambeth, where they were arrested. 

When Bowers thought he had enough for a case, he told, 
Stafford, clerk to the Surrey magistrates; and in September 
1802, Stafford got some Bow Street runners and others, and seized 
over forty who were drinking together. The magistrates com- 
mitted Despard to the county gaol, twelve (six of them soldiers) 
to Tothill Fields, twenty to Clerkenwell new prison; ten they 
discharged. In November Despard was brought, heavily ironed, 
to Lord Pelham’s office, and examined for two-and-a-half hours, 
the charge against him being that he was to have killed the 
king on the 28rd of that month. Before Pelham he did not speak 
a word; and his friends said his mind was gone owing to the 
eight months’ causeless imprisonment. For the trial of Despard 
and the twelve who were selected as victims out of the motley 
crew captured at the “Oakley Arms,” the Privy Council appointed 
a special commission of five judges. For the grand jury, made 
up of men like Sir G. Glyn, Lord Crawley, ete. Lord Ellen- 
borough ruled that though the statute of 7 William IIL, spoke 
of an overt act, it was enough that the treason should be stated 
generally and on the testimony of accomplices; and he warned 
them not to fling the charge aside because the attempt was 
foolish, wild, and desperate, and with only a slight chance of | 
success. Slight chance indeed, when for the attempt of which 
he was so preposterously accused, “ there were” (as his counsel 
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said) “no arms but tobacco pipes, not a single musket, and an 
exchequer of 15s. 6d.” The most notable witness was John 
Emblin, a vapouring idiot, who seems to have divided his time 
between talking big and chucking tavern-waitresses under the 
chin. His terror lest his wife should know his goings on would 
be irresistibly comic could we shake off the feelings that the lives 
of thirteen men were at the mercy of such a creature. Here is 
some of his evidence: “Boughton said to me, ‘My boy, my 
buck ; we’ve got the completest plan in the world. It'll do the 
business without any trouble. ‘How?’ I asked. ‘Why, load 
the big park gun with four balls, and fire into the king’s coach 
as he’s returning from the House. [I'll be d——d if it doesn’t 
send him to hell.’ ‘ But consider, how many lives you may take 
away.’ ‘D—n them, let ‘em keep out of the way; and if it 
misses we must manhandle him.’ And the Colonel added, ‘ I’ve 
weighed it well, and my heart is callous.” Evidently Boughton 
was fooling Emblin; and what he represented Colonel Despard 
as saying was the echo of something spoken at quite another 
time. This Boughton had some one else whom he was trying to 
bring in: “I’ve got 15s. 6d. to send delegates into the country. 
and to pay for cards.” And when the man alleged, “ I’ve got a 
wife and family to support—I can’t come,” he added, “ D—n it, 
you must ; I neglect mine.” Emblin, the only man among them, 
except Despard, of any standing, was a watchmaker, a man of 
the tavern-haunting style commoner then than now. Boughton, 
who spoke of the Parliament as man-eaters, and who, while 
sipping his rum and water, met the question: “ Wouldn’t the 
Life Guards cut us down ?” by explaining, “ We must shoot the 
two first horses,”’ said, when his business had to be entered on 
the depositions : “I live by cutting wood into penny bundles.” 
Against Despard all the evidence was: “ He said the people 
were ripe, he’d been up and down among them, and he knew 
that. The Constitution was a great deal broken down, and ought 
to be repaired ; and some gentlemen were willing to risk every- 
thing to make it better.” The witness Blaize, who spoke to the 
above, was a private in the second battalion of Foot Guards. 
“How often have you been tried?” he was asked in cross- 
examination. “ Never, but by court-martial.” “Think again: 
how often?” “Three times.” “What for?” “For stealing 
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leather from my employers.” No wonder Best took the line of 
denying that Despard had anything to do either with the 
pretended plot, or with the attempts at seducing soldiers. “Some 
one,” he said, referring to Windsor, “has for his own ends been 
tampering with soldiers, who have grievances of their own, and 
naturally discuss them with soldiers, and with an old officer if 
they can get hold of one; and Despard is just the very man whom 
a traitor would lay hold of to fasten his treasons on. What 
credence (he asked) can be given to Windsor? It will strengthen 
the Government to reject charges based on words spoken in a 
private room, the only evidence for which is infamous witnesses. 
Who can believe that Despard said, ‘ With my single hand I will 
do it’?” 

Best called witnesses only to character. Sir J. Napier said, 
“Colonel Despard had brought such testimonials that they could 
not be in doubt about him;” Sir Alured Clarke “always con- 
sidered him a loyal subject and a zealous officer ;” Lord Nelson, 
who would have said of him “If he’s still alive he’s an ornament 
to the profession.” Under cross-examination several admitted 
they had fought shy of the Colonel’s first imprisonment. 

Of course he was convicted; and the penny-a-liner of the 
day (Authentic Detail, etc.) is careful to enlarge on “his shabby 
appearance, a plain cotton handkerchief round his neck, much 
agitated, yet firm and manly, allowed to sit during the trial; 
and, while not insensible, affected by the awful verdict of the 
jury in no other way than by a mere denial to a minor business.” 

Two days after, his associates, “all low, stupid-faced, most 
unfit to carry out any object,’ were tried. Jekyll defended 
“with style, energy, and eloquence.” He urged the statute of 
Edward III., that no man can be attainted but by men of his 
own condition. He insisted on the infamous character of the 
approvers, which made them unworthy of the least credit. He 
had plenty of witnesses to the good character of the accused ; 
but he made one fatal mistake in not caliing those who were 
discharged after the capture. The Crown wouldn’t call them. 
The Attorney-general cynically said, in his rejoinder: “It was in 
the prisoners’ power to bring them up ; I’m sorry twelve men go 
to their death for one thing; but it’s their fault, not mine. Z 
is @ sacrifice demanded by justice.” There was the key to the 
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whole business. A display of vigour was called for, and the 
authorities responded to the call. 

Despard, who was brought forward when the rest were sen- 
tenced, said, “1 have only to add that the charge is one I could 
not have the most distant idea of. Since my conviction, my 
attorney has been engaged, and therefore there has been no 
opportunity of getting evidence to refute it. I say,as at the 
first, Not guilty.” 

Lord Ellenborough’s summing-up is in a style still too common 
in Ireland, but happily out of date in England. A design, of 
which one of the approvers rated the funds at 15s. 6d., he called 
“a treasonable conspiracy of enormous extent and alarming mag- 
nitude. And some of you,” he added, “in bold and desperate 
language called the House of Commons a den of thieves,* and 
spoke of the Government, in terms equally reviling and unjust, 
as a system of arbitrary rule! For the ancient monarchy and 
wholesome gradation of ranks it is disclosed that you would 
substitute a wild scheme of impracticable equalisation of civil, 
political and religious rights. ... Blinded by your own turpi- 
tude, you deemed your own hands adequate to the work.” There 
is something revolting in the man’s apostrophe to Despard: “ You, 
Despard, born to better hopes, formed by Providence for better 
ends and purposes, find yourself, by your own fault, in a degrad- 
ing and ignominious fellowship. ... Let me entreat you to 
subdue that callous heart, and to give yourself during the short 
remnant of your life to effectual penitence and availing prayer. 
You, victims of his seductions and of your own wicked and dis- 
loyal purposes, are a melancholy but instructive example of the 
effects of bad company... .” Then it was that (as I said 
before) poor Despard thrust down the judge’s throat the charge 
of seducing, while Macnamara, one of the Irish labourers, cried, 
“T’m now soon to quit the world, but may God never receive me 
if ever I spoke to Windsor.” So the farce-tragedy ended. 

Well, of the evidence a good deal is as self-refuting as Bedloe’s 
assertion that Charles was to be “shot with silver bullets,” and 
that “ to pot James must go” was the mot d’ordre of the Roman 
Catholics. But a man who had had the handling of troops, who 


* One remembers the example in Cobbett’s ‘“‘ Grammar,” of the definite and in- 
definite article : “ Zhe House of Commons is a pack of rogues.” 
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had been a good engineer officer, should propose to take the 
Tower (for this was part of the design, as well as to cut down 
the telegraph that some of us remember on the Horse Guards), 
without preparation of any kind, shows the character of the 
evidence. It was a tissue of lies mixed with Emblin’s vapourings, 
and flavoured with a few of the Colonel’s phrases. The alterna- 
tive is that not only was Despard mad, but that the rest were 
mad also. 

I should like to see a good life of him, with such further 
evidence (some of his own letters) as the family may be able to 
give. Mrs. Despard’s letters to the newspapers at the time of 
the trial should be included in it. And the fact should be noted 
that some one at the Warrant Office had long known of his 
connection with a too out-spoken “Free and Easy.” It is as 
if some one had used the suspicious temper of the Government to 
crush a private enemy. 

The moral of this sad story I leave to the readers. The Liberal 
will rejoice that such a State trial is impossible in England 
nowadays ; and the fact that Lord Ellenborough’s tirade can still 
be paralleled on the Irish Bench simply shows that Ireland is a 
century behind England in the administration of the law, as in 


several other things. 
H. S. FAGAN, 


*.* The kind courtesy of Mr. Fortescue and others in the British Museum Library 
demands my special thanks. The Cambridge copy of the Trial has no “ Life” 
prefixed. When during a hasty visit to London I called at the Museum, I found 
ready for me not only a complete copy of the Trial, but a number of curious Despard 
tracts, of the existence of which I had been ignorant. 








































































LA MERE ANGELE. 


By MRS. FARLEY MILLER. 


On the rive gauche of the river Seine, behind the Boulevard Saint 
Germain, and not far from the Luxembourg Gardens, there is a 
narrow street of a character not uncommon in this part of Paris, 
grey, staid, and pious-looking, its aspect somehow suggesting the 
old régime. 

A college for boys, kept by the Fathers of St. John, guards one 
entrance to the Rue Notre Dame des Fleurs, an institution for 
orphan children the other ; there are many semi-religious pensions 
arid boarding-houses, and from end to end not the ghost of a 
tri-colour flag or an ¢école commumnale to be seen. 

The aspect of the place is exactly what it was under Charles 
the Tenth. Empire and Revolution have left no mark on its dull 
respectability, though the inhabitants tell thrilling stories of the 
Commune, when a blood-thirsty mob yelled outside the quiet 
houses. 

About the middle of the street, just above the Institution des 
Dames de la Sainte Corde, and almost opposite that of Les 
Méres Spirituelles, is the Convent of Our Lady of Mount Lebanon, 
an Order which has spread over the entire civilized world, and 
which has here its mother-house. 

The Sisters of Mount Lebanon teach; they teach the little 
Arabs in Smyrna, the little Turks in Constantinople, and the 
dirty little Jews in Poland. If they can make their pupils good 
Christians they are glad; if they can only make them behave as 
decent and rational beings they are content. 

To support these missions they have in Paris and in London 
large schools for girls of a superior class. 

That part of Lebanon which in Paris looks on the street is 
gloomy and forbidding, but within the walls are lofty rooms and 
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large shady gardens. Ring at the door (sixty-one for the pen- 
sionnat, sixty-one bis for the Community). If you are quick 
sighted you will catch the glimmer of an eye at the fine brass 
grating before the door is opened ; inside is a stone vestibule with 
wide white stairs branching to the left and right; up them you 
have no business; you may go to the chapel to hear Mass or 
Vespers if you like, or, if you are highly privileged, you may 
cross the cloister, through into the great echoing Parloir Sainte 
Anne, and walk out into the garden beyond. 

It is September, and the trees are turning a faint yellow against 
the sky, a yellow that has something of the autumn sunlight in it. 
It is bright to-day, and warm, although the long vacation ended 
nearly a week ago, and the branches up the long straight allées 
have begun to lose their foliage, so that ever and anon a leaf falls 
silently. 

It is very quiet just now, for half the world is at breakfast, but 
when the hands of the clock point to midday there is a sound as 
of many benches being pushed back, the doors of the refectory 
swing open, and the girls come out, not rushing and shouting, but 
decorously marching according to class; they troop off to their 
separate parts of the garden, the big ones here, the small ones 
there, the youngest of all, les petites rouges, to the Saladier, 
as they call a round gravelled space enclosed with a quickset 
hedge. 

The nuns are coming at the same time from their dining-room, 
a soft-footed, black-robed crowd gathered round the Reverend 
Mother, Mére Marie Paul, who is a short and marvellously stout 
woman ; she rolls along not without a certain dignity, her hands 
tucked into her capacious sleeves. When she stops beside the 
the fountain, there is a rustle and a twitter in the air, and dozens 
of small birds, finches, sparrows, tits, alight to eat the crumbs she 
throws them. Reverend Mother’s chickens, as they call these 
small fowl, are privileged; one of them even settles on her 
shoulder, and pecks at the edge of her stiff white guimpe. 

“Angele,” she says, addressing the sister beside her, “ go back 
to the refectory and ask Sceur Blanche for some more bread, the 
little fellows are hungry.” 

“Pardon, ma mére, but to-day I keep the recreation of the 
White class, and already they will be wondering what delays me ;” 
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and with alow reverence Mére Angéle walks away to where the 
girls who are to be in her charge are waiting. As she joins them 
twelve strokes ring out noon, and she begins in a low clear 
voice :— 


“ Angelus Domini nunciavit Marie.” 


It is difficult to say how old a nun may be; their placid, 
unimpassioned faces change so little, and the veil and cornet 
which ages them at twenty-five are wonderfully youth-preserving 
at fifty. 

Mére Angéle is not fifty ; when in fifteen years she attains that 
respectable age, she will have been three decades in Lebanon. She 
is a handsome woman, withsoft southern colouring (she is a Basque, 
her home an old chateau in the Pyrenees), very tall, and moving 
always in a stately manner slowly; she speaks slowly too, with 
a lingering on the last syllables, and a slight inflection on the 
final words of her sentences. 

There are two hundred nuns in the mother-house of Lebanon, 
and among them none more prominent than Angéle. There is 
something a little imposing in her manner and appearance; the 
Superior often takes counsel with her, for besides being clever she 
is so calm and equal-minded, and, above all, her great though 
unobtrusive piety has won for her a reputation, so that in the 
Order she is counted among the most saintly. From postulante 
to novice, from novice to professed sister, she has edified all 
around her, and last year saw her take her perpetual vows. 

She is popular too with the pupils, though it would be hard to 
say why; she cannot sing to them as Mare Cecilia does, or keep 
them breathless while they listen to exciting stories, such as 
Sceur Alexis tells, but they rejoice in the wonderful charm of her 
presence when she goes among them. 

To-day she is distraite, her eyes wander often to two girls who 
are pacing a narrow walk a little distant from the others. One 
of them, a child of about fourteen, is a new-comer; she has not 
been used to companions of her own age, and does not accord 
with her classmates; she tells them frankly that she finds them 
“ béte ;” there is only one of them, Marthe Baudoin, with whom 
she will have anything to do; with the nuns she is half shy, half 
audacious, so that they are at a loss how to treat her. 
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“ Marthe,” says Mére Angéle, “bring your new friend here. I 
want her to be my friend too.” 

The girl comes up reluctantly enough. She isaslim slip of a 
thing, who first stands on one leg and then on the other, but she 
loses something of her shyness as Mére Angéle talks to her, and 
by-and-bye she settles down into a seat beside the nun with a 
contented look. 

“T like her,” she whispers to Marthe, “but I can’t bear the 
others. Why doesn’t she always come ?” 

“Ma mére,” says Victoire Leroux, a fat, white-faced girl, 
“ Gabrielle has made some verses ; they are droll, you have not the 
idea how droll they are; ask her to sing them to you.” 

After much pressing, Gabrielle sings, to the time-honoured tune 
of “ La Mére Michele,” a song which turns on the adventures of 
Mademoiselle Pollack, a damsel who forms the connecting link 
between Lebanon and the world, a worthy spinster who lives in 
the Convent and transacts small business matters for the good 
sisters, buying and selling with an invaluable astuteness ; she is 
spare and odd-looking, with hair as white as snow ; all the colour- 

ing matter in her blood seems to have settled in her face, which 
is a fiery red; she isan excellent butt for the girls to poke fun at, 
but as necessary to the community as the chapel bell. 

The rhyme begins 


“ C’est Mademoiselle Pollack qui a perdu son sac,” 


but this exquisite wit is thrown away on Mére Angéle, when the 
last line, 
“Pollack toute fachée s’en va au Bon Marché,” 


is sung she can only summon up a wintry smile. In the evening, 
when the sisters are together, she says to Mére Aimée, directrice 
of the pensionnat, “You have a new pupil, ma mére ?” 

“La petite Bertine, yes. She is gentille la petite, clever too, 
and not backward in her studies, but—she has no ideas of religion 
or the doctrines of the Christian Faith; and, talking of that, did 
Mére Angéle notice how ill the Pére de Pempignon was looking, 
and how he coughed during Mass ?” 

Mére Angéle gives no lessons i in the White class, so she sees but 
little of Albertine, or Bertine, as the new girl is generally called, 
but she hears from others how tiresome she is, so undisciplined 
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as to be almost beyond control. Though she has been at school 
so short a time, she has been in penance twice. She strongly 
objects to the style of coiffure enforced by the rule, a net and a 
comb to keep wandering locks off the forehead; and though the 
dormitory mistress may insist on her putting on one of these 
combs every morning, before the day is over it will be found in 
pieces in her desk. She has got over her fear of the nuns now, 
and laughs when they scold her ; to Marthe she says, with a shrug 
of her shoulders, that she finds them assommant, excepting one, 
she always adds. 

There is a little spot of vanity in the purest heart, and some 
such is touched in Mére Angéle by the girl’s preference for her ; 
the refractory and tapageuse young person becomes so quiet 
and docile in her presence, that she indulges in fond visions of 
the time when through her influence Bertine will have become 
the model of the school; and—who knows ?—she may one day call 
her sister, for it is in such unruly spirits that the Church finds 
her Théréses. 

At the top of the house, on the sixth story, there is an atelier, 
where those nuns who possess artistic talent have their easels, 
and come to copy pictures for the walls of far-off missions. It is 
a large well-lighted room, smelling of paint and varnish, very 
dear to the heart of Albertine, for she spends her happiest time 
here. She is to be an artist some day, and she comes here often 
by herself for hours together. Idle though she is at her other 
studies, she never wastes her time at the atelier, but works away, 
singing cheerfully, if not always as softly as she should, consider- 
ing the undesirability of her répertoire. Two nuns who are 
passing the half-open door one afternoon hear a clear young 
voice chanting :— 


“ De Saint Joseph c’était la féte, 
Tout le paradis voulut danser ; 
Saint Joseph dit— Je n’suis pas si béte, 
J’ai bien d’autre chose a penser. 
C’est bon pour Cath’rine et Nicolas, 
Mais je ne danserai pas parceque je n’sais pas ; 
Dansez mes amis si telle est votre avis, 
Dansez mes amis pour moi je n’danserai pas.” 


Mére Angéle laughs, but Mére Alphonsine, who is with her, is 
rightly much scandalised. 
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“Will you cease, little miserable,” she cries, flying into the 
room,—* will you cease your wicked songs ?”’ 
Bertine looks at her for a moment, and then goes on tran- 
quilly : 
* V’la la musique qui commence, 
L’ premier coup d’achet produit son effet ; 


Saint Joseph partit en cadence, 
Assis dessus son tabouret.” 


In her dread of what should come next, Mére Alphonsine 
clutches the girl by the shoulder and gives her a little shake. 

“Let go, you've spoilt my drawing!” cries Bertine, now 
crimson with rage; and, indeed, the sudden jerk has made a 
dark mark across the paper. 

“T shall report you to Mére Aimée; you shall lose your cross 
for your profanity.” | 

For answer, Bertine tears the white ribbon from her neck. 
“Je me fiche de vous et de votre croix!” she cries, flinging it at 
Mére Alphonsine. 

The upshot of this little exhibition of temper is that Bertine 
disappears for three days, at the end of which time she comes 
back to the class, led by Mére Angéle, to whom she has promised 
that she will never be so wicked again, that she will strive to 
regain her cross, and in fact do all and everything that the good 
sister wishes. 

And having seen her forgiven, and reinstated in Mére Aimée’s 
good graces, Angéle retires, with a little exultant feeling: it is 
pleasant to have some one, if only a schoolgirl, so fond of one. 

Sunday means a great deal in Lebanon; it means for the 
children an extra hour in bed, no small treat when one rises 
habitually at six; it means butter with the rolls, High Mass, 
with best frocks and white veils, letters from home to receive and 
answer, an order on the library if one has the cross, and three 
delicious hours in the afternoon to do as one listeth. 

There is a constant passing to and fro between the classrooms 
and the parlours of those fortunate girls whose friends come to 
see them, and these keep up an under-current of excitement, as 
everyone returns with some scraps of news from the outer world, 
and one has no idea how interesting that world’s most trivial 
affairs can be till one has lived secluded from it, seeing nothing 
N.S. IL. 5 
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of it, between intervals of monthly “sorties,” but its sixth stories 
and chimney pots, and these only visible over high walls. 

On this day in October, the classe blanche has dwindled, till of 
its thirty only eleven girls are gathered round the big horse- 
chestnut, by the shrine where Saint Anthony walks in plaster 
meditation, an abnormally curly-tailed pig by his side. 

On the bench beneath the tree sits Mére Angéle, Gabrielle 
on one side, Marthe on the other, Bertine on a low stool leaning 
against her knee. 

It is hot, with the fickle heat of autumn, the last dying effort 
of the Indian summer to assert itself. A kind of languorous 
melancholy lies on the little group, born perhaps from the sadness 
of the season, for to-morrow they may be plunged into winter’s 
chilliness; or perhaps from the fact that most of them are unfor- 
tunates whose homes are in the provinces, and who cannot there- 
fore hope to hear the blessed words, “ Mademoiselle une telle au 
parloir, s'il vous plait.” Mére Angéle also feels this depressing 
influence ; she is quieter, and her words come even more slowly 
than usual. 

There is a stir in the branches, and a nut falls; the prickly 
shell cracking open shows the kernel lying red-brown in its 
satin bed. SBertine picks it up. 

At first the girls do not notice what she is doing with her pen- 
knife, but by-and-bye they become interested, and words of 
admiration fall. 

“But she is clever! but she has a talent, the little Bertine.” 
She has pared away part of the outer skin, and from the firm 
white flesh has carved a monk’s face, around which the un- 
removed half of the brown husk forms a cowl. 

It has taken her perhaps ten minutes, and Mére Angéle has 
watched every movement of the slim fingers. 

She remembers some one else who had this pretty trick of 
carving heads from chesnuts. 

When it is finished she almost wrenches the knife from the 
child’s hands ; it is a man’s knife, horn-handled, large, with many 
blades, and the name engraved on it, “Gaston d’Albret.” The 
sky, the trees, the gravelled allées seem to dance before her, her 
heart beats thickly up into her throat, and makes her voice come 
odd and strangled when she asks,— 
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“Ts that your knife ?” 

And through the curious buzzing in her head she hears the 
answer sounding faint and far away,— 

“Yes, it was father’s, but he gave it me; he gives me all I ask 
for, mon cher petit pére.” 

Strong habit, even in that moment of supremest emotion, lays 
a restraining hand on Angéle; she must not leave the class with- 
out a substitute. 

“Marthe, you are an enfant de Marie; take my place until 
Mére Aimée comes ; [—I am ill.” 

She has but one idea, to get away from these young curious 
faces and to be alone. 

With quick unsteady step she walks away. There is an 
allée leading to the potager, little traversed save when Sceur 
Jérémie, the cook, sends a subordinate in search of thyme or 
parsley. At the end, between yew hedges, stands a statue— 
Notre Dame de Sept Douleurs. Angéle sinks on a low stone 
bench ; it is a fitting place for her, here at the feet of the Mother 
of Many Sorrows. 

Gaston d’Albret—his child, and hers! Was she blind that she 
had not seen it before? Now she knows why she was always 
watching her ; she is so like him, in the turn of the head, in the 
quick dropping of the voice, in so many little tricks of manner. 
It is fifteen years since she has heard his name, years passed in 
Lebanon, where each possibility of conduct is provided for, every 
moment fenced by rule—this hour to pray, that hour to work, 
every part of every day anticipated, no room for impulse or 
spontaneity. 

The time which should have been the brightest in her life has 
been spent in atonement—surely it is finished now. 

His name has called up so vividly her past; that past which 
had dropped from her, so that it seemed as if she had only 
dreamed or read the story of the girl who lived in the old chateau, 
with its park full of spreading oaks, and the blue outlines of the 
mountains rising sharp against the sky. 

She had always been lonely, this girl, orphaned in infancy ; the 
home her uncle gave her was a dull one, his children too young 
to be companions, his wife a product of the Faubourg, a mixture 
of worldliness and piety, whose time was too much absorbed with 
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her toilettes, her visits, and her extraneous charities and church- 
going, to pay much attention to her husband’s niece. The child 
had everything she wanted; by-and-bye a husband could be 
found for her ; her dot was ridiculously small, but someone would 
perhaps fall in love with her beaux yeuw, for certainly she was 
very pretty; or if, which would be still better, she should show 
any inclination for the religious life, her great-uncle, the bishop, 
would insure her reception into some high-class community. 

But in the meanwhile some one else found that the eyes were 
bright. 

Madame’s only brother, and her junior by five years, was 
often at the chateau, spending weeks there dawdling about the 
grounds and park, sketching, or playing with the children in the 
long galleries, while the count and countess were in Paris. 




































When the awakening came, when Angéle was yet weak, 
though strong enough to hear the sentence passed on her, she 
thought it a merciful one. Since, as they told her, she would 
never see him again, what else was there left for her? She did 
not quite understand, she never understood, what this insur- 
mountable barrier was that was between them; she believed that 
it was there, and that it was insurmountable, because they told 
her so, and she thought vaguely that perhaps it was the bond of 
kinsmanship which must divide them. And then she knew that 
she had been wicked, and was ready to accept hard words and 
a hard fate as a justly merited punishment, yet through it all 
she kept her faith in Gaston; they said cruel things to her about 
him, but she was quite sure he was not to blame in leaving her ; 
the others were so much stronger, how could he help himself? 
She wondered what they had done with him; he would go 
into some monastery, she supposed ; and so, like the lovers in the 
old romance, they would live on apart, holy monk and holy 
nun. 

At first they seemed to think it possible she might object to be 
put away so quietly, and they held that most terrible of things, 
a consel de famille, that they might have united force to put 
down any signs of rebellion. 

Monseigneur attended the council; he seemed a very big man, 
and to have come a very long way to crush a little girl who had 
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no thought of resisting; he told her he would use his influence 
to place her in an Order where but for him she could not have 
hoped to be admitted. 

A mist rose before Monseigneur’s eyes when she thanked 
him in a rather feeble voice, and something made him turn back 
and lay his hand for a moment on her head in blessing. 

It made no difference to her what Order she was admitted to; it 
seemed to her it could only be so short a time before she died. 
But one does not die of misery at nineteen. 

She went to Lebanon crushed with shame and trouble, to find 
there relief in the cessation of voluntary action, the change of 
name, the almost loss of her identity. Hers was an ardent soul, 
and turned with all its force to God, finding after a while even 
happiness in Him, and always filled with a sense of His mercy 
in having provided this refuge for her. 

If her story was known in Lebanon at all, it was at least only 
to the Reverend Mother and Mére Annunciade, the mistress of 
novices, both of whom were now dead ; she used to fancy in the be- 
ginning that they must know, and that it was for that that they 
were so much kinder to her than to the others, for in all the hard 
two years of her novitiate she never had rough work given her, 
but spent her time studying. She was clever, and before her 
prise Vhabit had passed her brevet supérieure. So she had lived 
contentedly teaching girls little younger than herself, term out 
and in, till her past grew dulled and distant, a far-away time 
when she did not live between four walls, and had another name 
than Angéle. 

At first she would start from her sleep and think he was 
calling her, but by-and-bye her rest became quiet and unbroken, 
save when now and then she was awakened by a tiny cry, a 
dream echo of a baby voice as she had heard it—only once. 

She grew to love the convent, and would have given her life 
to further its cause; after storm and suffering she ‘had found there 
peace, love, sympathy, best of all work; but now all love, all 
reconnaisance, shrivelled before her child’s touch. 

“T have had much trouble in finding you,” says a voice 
beside her. 
Turning she sees Mére Alphonsine. 

“When one is ill one goes to the infirmiére,” continues the 
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new-comer. “One does not hide oneself in corners of the garden. 
What is the matter with you?” 

“Nothing! I am well,” cries Angéle, springing up. Her eyes 
flash, and there is a tone in her voice that makes the other start. 
It is not usual in Lebanon to show resentment, but for the 
moment Angéle remembers only that she is a creature endowed 
with free will; the next she has sunk again into the subdued 
religieuse, and walks tranquilly back to the infirmary, where 
Sceur Julie feels her pulse and gives her tisane. 

“You have the fever,” she says, reproachfully, “and yet you 
lingered there in the damp.” 

It is true the emotions of the past hour have left their traces 
on her face, in the brightness of her eyes, in the deepened lines 
about her mouth, in the burning spots of colour on her cheeks. 

As she stands there drinking the thin warm decoction, she 
longs to cry out, “I am not as you are. Give me my child and 
let me go!” Just now in the garden she had felt strong enough 
to tell the whole world her new-found joy, for joy it is, even to 
her, poor mother; but the sight of the rigid-visaged Alphonsine 
makes her tremble ; how would she, how would they all be- 
have ? would they gather back their garments as she passed ? 
Ah, surely not. Mére Marie Paul, the generous, high-minded 
Superior, would help her; she would go to her and tell her, only 
she must first have a little time to think. 

Thought is not easy when one has each moment marked to 
bring its own employment, and when at last her work is over 
there is supper to be gone through in the refectory, where the 
nuns sit in rows beside the long, narrow tables, and where 
through the steam rising from the thick white plates of soup, 
through the smell of food, and above the sounds of spoons and 
knives and many eating, rises high and monotonous the voice of 
Soeur Emilie, reading aloud the life of holy Joseph Larbres. 

And after supper there is the hour of enforced recreation, then 
prayers and meditation in the chapel, where no light comes 
save from the chancel lamps, or from where, here and there, a 
taper burning before a shrine makes a little red spot in the semi- 
darkness, so that the whole place is very dim and shadowful. 

Very silent too; the black-clad figures kneel so still, they 
might be dead at their devotions. One of them is almost pros- 
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trate: is it in an ecstasy of prayer that she has lost herself? so 
that Mére Fides has to touch her when the time is over and they 
glide away. 3 

Before the nightly silence falls upon the house one hears the 
footsteps of the nuns along the passages, and the clinking of their 
rosaries, and their voices growing fainter, as one by one they shut 
themselves within their cells, still singing aloud the Litany: 


“ Mater inviolata, mater intemerata, mater amabilis, Ora pro nobis.” 


If Angele could have gone away after the first shock, to be 
alone a few hours, she would have suffered less, but all day long 
the iron-handed rule has pressed upon her with its this and that 
to be done, making her nervous, almost mad, so that it is with a 
feeling of hatred for her life and its associates that she flings 
herself upon her bed, all her heart full of a sense of the Divine 
injustice. 

Bertine spoke of him, knows him, loves him; he has been shut 
up in no monastery, but has been free to acknowledge his child, 
to have her to live with him, to exult perhaps in her likeness to 
him. 

“L’enfant de amour ressemble toujours au pére.” She has 
heard these words somewhere. Is she, the mother, to have no 
part nor lot in the child? Is there nothing of her nature or 
appearance in her? Has he taken all ? 

There is no glass for her to see her face in, but she pours some 
water into the bowl and holds the candle up, trying to catch a 
faint reflection. For fifteen years she has not seen nor desired 
to see herself. Now the veriest coquette could not long more 
wildly for a mirror. Instinctively she raises her hands; her 
beautiful dark hair is gone, and remembering how he used to 
praise it, she hates fiercely the touch of her round cropped head. 

Sitting there she calls before her the thin ghost of her lover, 
and feels almost guilty when she thinks how long it is since she 
has given a thought to his memory ; now, as her mind dwells on 
him, all the old tenderness comes back. 

She is very human after all, this grave religieuse; so human 
that the training of years, the life by rule, the hard fare and 
harder discipline, have no more than kept her spirit down; now 
it has broken forth like the genie in the fairy tale, a hundred 
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times stronger and more resistless for having been pent up; the 
forces of her nature, led by maternity, are sweeping all before 
them; she will have her child, she will go out again into the 
world ; and—who knows ?—there may be happiness in store for her. 

The very thought of such a possibility flushes her hotly from 
head to foot, so that her cheeks burn with shame at her own 
daring ; but almost glorying in that shame, she gives herself up 
to a train of thought, half memory, half imagination, in which 
she sees him as he used to be, and as she imagines him to be 
now. 

It is not all ended. She feels within herself an infinite capa- 
city for life; not the narrow cramped life of Lebanon, but a life 
where the sun shines and there are no walls, no bells to ring for 
Vespers or Prime, but perfect liberty and freedom. 

Freedom—that means O God ! what of the vows she took 
so gladly on herself twelve months ago ? 

With a cry she flings herself upon her knees before the pale 
Christ. May He keep us all from such spiritual agony! 

There is a whispered talk in Lebanon. The elder nuns, those 
who after fourteen years’ probation have made their perpetual 
vows and are called mother instead of simple sister,—the elder 
nuns, I say, look grave, but: drop no hint; the younger ones, in 
whom a little of the old leaven lingers, who are so far from 
perfect that they cannot guard their souls from stray shafts of 
curiosity, though they strive hard to keep it out of glance and 
speech, betray themselves now and again by a chance word. 
Something is strangely influencing Mére Angéle: her quiet grave 
dignity, her gentleness of speech, are gone, and in their place is 
a restless nervousness, an irritability which, if she were not a 
nun, we should call snappish, and which have hitherto been 
unseen by her sisters, and exhibit her character in a strange 
unadmirable light. 

Mére Marie Paul is disturbed and puzzled; she sits in her 
sanctum, a small very plainly furnished room her brow puckered 
into a frown, the corners of her mouth drooping. For nine years 
she has governed Lebanon and met with many difficulties, but 
never one like this; Angéle, her stately, saintly Angéle, her 
favourite, on whom she has always relied to help young souls 
along the thorny paths of the religious life, is acting now 
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in a manner that is positively giving scandal to her weaker 
companions. Mére Marie Paul is a wise woman; she knows that 
some evils grow with being noticed, so at first she made no 
comment on Angéle’s absence from the Sacraments of Confession 
and Communion, but to-morrow will be the third Saturday, and 
she can be silent no longer. She sends for Angéle, and very 
quietly she tries to induce her confidence ; but there is a barrier 
between them, hard and unyielding as a stone wall against which 
she beats in vain. 

“Go then, my daughter,” she says at last, “since you will not 
let me help you, but the day after to-morrow is the Chapter, and 
if between this and then you have not changed I must pro- 
claim you. Oh, Angéle, that I should have to speak to you like 
this! You grieve me as I never thought it possible you could.” 
And the honest brown eyes fill with tears as they glance almost 
imploringly into the impassive face. 

A sudden tremor passes over Angéle, but checking an impulse 
to speak she leaves the room with a low reverence. 

The once-made resolution that she would tell the Superior 
everything came to naught, and from hour to hour confidence has 
grown more impossible. 

For a fortnight now she has been pondering night and day 
over this problem, which will not be solved. Sometimes she 
has feared madness would be the result of her terrible inward 
struggle. She has won Bertine’s confidence and encouraged her 
to talk about her life, so that she knows all her slight history. 
How for nine years she lived in the country with her Nounou, 
and then one day petit papa came to see her. She had not 
known she had a father till he walked into the Nounou’s kitchen 
one sunny morning, and he was so pleased to see her and find 
her bright and pretty, and took her to stay with him in a house 
where there were other gentlemen, who made a great fuss of her, 
so that when she had to return to Nounou she cried, and papa 
promised he would come again; then he sent for her to Paris, 
and while she was there he fell ill, and she helped nurse him and 
amuse him, so that he said she should never go away from him 
again, he could not spare her, and she stayed with him for five 
years; and then suddenly he said she was getting too big, she 
was in his way, and must go to school. When she was eighteen 
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he would find a husband for her. He was in Paris, and had 
promised to come and see her, but it was far from the Parc 
Monceaux to the Luxembourg, and he had always a great deal 
to do. 

Poor Angéle! she is blindly groping for a middle way on which, 
to walk between the paths of right and wrong, and having a 
tender conscience it is hard to find. At last she resolves she will 
go to him; she is not a simple schoolgirl now, and after the first 
few hours has come a revulsion of feeling, a slight perception of 
his selfishness. He is free, living at his ease; he has not sought 
her, though from his adoption of the child it is evident that he is 
master of his actions, and even the child he seems to have treated 
as a plaything, to throw aside when weary of; but he will not 
deny Angéle’s right to possess Bertine, and at least he will not 
let them starve. She must ask him for money ; that will be hard, 
but she knows how difficult it is for a woman to support herself 
and she must not take Bertine to face want ; she will ask for very 
little ; not much more than he pays now for the pension; she will 
work to make it more, and she can teach her child herself. 

She never doubts that he will help her. Is there not a link 
between them impossible to break? When he sees her, hears her 
voice, he will feel, as she does, the strength of the old tie, which 
death itself cannot sever. 

So she makes her plan. To-morrow is the jour de sortie, when 
discipline will be much relaxed ; she will find a moment in which 
to explain all to Bertine, who will gladly fall in with what she 
says, for the poor child is ennuyée in the convent. She will 
say to her, “I am your mother—come,” and they two will go 
together. | 

Let no one imagine that she has resolved on this without 
much mental torture, balancing her child against the habits and 
the ways of years. She loves the religious life, its customs are 
rooted deeply into her heart, the world is still to her a place of 
wickedness to be avoided, and the saving of souls must ever be 
the first and greatest thing to her. 

She has a thousand associations with the house, the sisters, the 
gardens even. The work is all-important in her eyes, she cannot 
think without a shudder of the time when she will have ceased 
to be a nun of Lebanon. The idea of kneeling elsewhere than 
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in the chapel to hear Mass or say her prayers is terrible, and 
worst of all to her is the thought of her desecrated vows. She 
believes that in breaking them she will commit a sin beyond 
forgiveness, that she is turning her back on grace, even on 
salvation, and walking open-eyed into the pit of hell. 

Yet she cannot stay ; strong as these reasons are, there is a force 
superior to them all, which will drag her from her haven, and 
to-morrow the name Angéle will only be spoken there in shocked 
whispers ; it will have become a source of scandal and disgrace. 

Mére Marie Paul, whose mind dwells much on her unhappy 
sister, notices that she seems less miserable when among the 
children. She supposes that this is because the uneasiness of her 
conscience will not let her be at rest beneath the calm eyes of 
her sisters, and the Superior dreads a little the evil influence her 
example may have upon the impressionable ones, so she arranges 
for Angéle to pass much time in the pensionnat, and it so happens 
that on the jour de sortie she is in the classe Blanche, to take 
the children to the parlour as they may be sent for. 

One by one the girls go, and she looks at them lingeringly, for 
she knows this is the last time she will see them; many of them 
were surprised at the tenderness of her “good-byes,” for she is 
not given to demonstration. 

She thinks with a kind of pride, as she sits there knitting a 
coarse grey stocking, that since she came to Lebanon she has 
faithfully fulfilled all her duties, and that she will so fulfil them 
to the last—the last which will not be long now. 

It is already afternoon, and in the half-hour recreation after 
godter she means to tell Bertine; on the way from the garden to 
the class they will slip through the Mary chapel, across the 
cloister, and out into the street. Sceur Rustica, whom she has 
ascertained will be in the porter’s lodge, is old and somewhat 
stupid, she will never think to stop them. 

By-and-bye the door opens, and a lay sister comes in; she 
speaks to Mére Aimée, who looks up from her desk on the 
estrade and says,— 

“ Albertine d’ Albret au parloir.” 

Mechanically Mére Angéle rises. The girl is flushed with 
pleasure ; it is the first time any one has asked for her, and she 
skips along beside the nun in a tumult of delight. 
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“Who is it? Who can it be?” she asks, looking into Angéle’s face, 
and wondering why it is so white. After all, who can it be but 
papa ? she knows no one else; she is not like the others, who 
have aunts and cousins. 

The child is excited, but her companion’s heart beats so it 
almost stifles her; now she feels as if she had not strength to 
walk to him, now as if she must break into a run; she is 
trembling, but she is glad-—it is better, so much better that he 
should have come; he will take them away—and, after all, they 
loved each other. 

What a long way it is downstairs, across the garden and the 
cloister, but the Parloir Sainte Anne, is reached at last; it looks 
like the crypt of a church, with its big pillars supporting the 
vaulted roof, and its great waste of polished parquet dotted here 
and there with chairs. 

They have to traverse the length of the room before they see 
him, seated under the picture of Saint Sebastian. 

Angéle has caught the child by the wrist; something in that 
moment makes her feel that her appeal will be more successful if 
made through the present than the past, and she almost clings to 
Bertine in the intensity of her emotion. 

As they approach him the girl breaks away, and with a shriek 
of joy, “ Petit papa; mon petit papa!” flings herself into his arms. 

Is there no room for the mother in that embrace ? between the 
two nearest to her in the world. Where has he been these 
fifteen years that he has changed so little? His hair is dark and 
crisp as ever. 

He puts the girl aside, and rising, looks at Angéle; his hard 
shining eyes glance straight into hers with the frank uncon- 
sciousness of a stranger, and with that look her hope dies. 

There are other groups in the parlour, and, as is the rule in 
Lebanon, a nun stands by each, a little distance off, so as not to 
géner her charges. So she stands, not understanding half of 
what they say, although she catches the eager flood of questions 
asked by Bertine; she does not know the people they concern, 
the places spoken of, she has no share in their life. 

She is nothing to Bertine now that she has re-found her father, 
and he—it is strange, but he has forgotten her. 

If you asked him he would have to search his memory for a 
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moment, and then—ah, yes—would tell you he remembered her ; 
she was tall, with big brown eyes, trés gentille, trés aimable, but 
it was so long ago, and he has loved so many times since then. 
Que voulez vous, women are much alike, he, a Frenchman, says 
characteristically. . 

So she is Mére Angéle, nothing more ; they are indifferent to 
her, as though she were a table or a chair, or the pictured saint 
above them, and surely painted flesh transfixed by painted arrows. 
gives no more sign of suffering than she, as she stands there, her 
hands buried in her wide sleeves, her head a little bent. 

She is not forgotten by them—they are only not aware of her 
existence. 

The Sisters of Mount Lebanon are trained to hold themselves 
ready, so that at a moment’s notice they can start for here or 
there, as they may be ordered. A long time to prepare in is 
unusual. : 

“The day after to-morrow you will leave for Marseilles, or 
Constantinople.” Such are the brief commands, obeyed as 
soldiers obey their general. 

No one, therefore, is surprised, when, after a week spent in 
close retreat in the small house called The Solitude, Mére 
Angéle leaves Paris for Smyrna, in company with Mére Theo- 
dore, Mére Marie David, and Sceur Eudoxie. 


AGNES FARLEY MILLER. 





















































WHAT THE PIT SAYS. 


By J. M. BARRIE, 
VII. 
IBSEN AT THE NOVELTY. 








Now and again the Novelty Theatre doors are opened by various 
managers, or by a charwoman, to see whether any one will enter. 
Few persons ever do seem to enter; indeed, it is said of the 
Novelty that a boy in the gallery once asked permission to 
descend to the pit, on the grounds that “it’s very lonely up here 
all by myself.” Lately the theatre opened for a week to see if 
anybody in London was interested in Henrik Ibsen, and, as it turned 
out, more were interested in him than was perhaps expected. 
The Novelty has offered all kinds of entertainment in its day 
to theatre-goers who insist on staying away in their thousands, 
and just as it has tried all varieties of plays except good ones, it 
has had every sort of pit except full ones. The Ibsen pit, I 
should say, differed from its predecessors as much as A Doll's 
House differs from one of Mr. Edouin’s burlesques. With two 
exceptions there was probably no person in the pit who had not 
already worshipped Ibsen in book covers, either because he is one 
of the great minds of the age, or because it is the fashion with a 
clique so to esteem him. There was a sprinkling of clergymen, 
some disguised as laymen; and I grieved that I had not with me 
a Scotch friend who used to be able to tell, after one glance, 
whether the gentleman before him in tweed was a minister, and 
at a second glance whether he was Free Church, or Established, 
or “U. P.” I recognized one Cambridge don in a company that 
was perhaps composed of others of the same; and discussions 
about which was the best of Ibsen’s plays, what was their thesis 
and what their value, went on all over the pit. It has been said 
in the newspapers that the “ young person” was conspicuously 
absent from these performances. The particular young person 
who dwells in inverted commas may have been so, but it is quite 
a mistake to hold that there were no young ladies present. There 
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were a number—not “dowdies” either—who followed the play with 
the attention and intelligence it so well merited. 

I have spoken of two exceptions, and they had better be dis- 
missed atonce. The one was a middle-aged journalist not entirely 
unknown to the Savage Club, and the other a young friend from the 
country whom he had brought to see the French play. It was a 
little practical joke. For several days the journalist—who, despite 
his calling, is possibly a little given to exaggeration—had been 
given no peace by his country cousin, and this was his revenge. 
He pretended that this was the Gaiety, and that the curtain was 
about to rise on Les Surprises du Divorce. The youth had also 
been informed that this was the most diverting comedy of the day. 
I did not see the effect upon him, but heard it described after- 
wards. Soon after the curtain rose he whispered to his friend,— 

“ But I thought it was in French ?” 

“Only on alternate nights,” replied the journalist. “Why are 
you not laughing ?” 

Certainly there was nothing to make one laugh much even in 
the first act of A Doll's House; but to keep up the deception 
the practical joker grinned, slapped his knees, and shook as if 
with merriment. His young friend tried to follow his lead, but 
he was one of those who can only laugh in guffaws, and soon 
angry men were glaring at him. 

“The others are not laughing,” he whispered again to the joker. 

“It’s a sort of wager,” replied that shameless man. “ Did you 
not see the letter ih to-day’s Daily News?” 

“No; what letter ?” 

“Why, about Coquelin’s acting in this play. That is Coquelin— 
the thin man; and the Daily News correspondent says that he 
does not believe there is even a misanthrope in London who 
could sit out five minutes of Coquelin, and keep a grave face. 
These people are attempting it, but you will see them explode 
presently.” 

The journalist continued to chuckle hugely, and for a time the 
other laughed doubtfully after him. This country cousin was 
sharp, however, and felt that there was something wrong. After 
a little he subsided into silence; and as soon as the curtain fell on 
the first act, he asked some one on the other side of him “ what 
play this was.” His neighbour drew back as if from contamina- 
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tion. “What theatre is it?” the youth next inquired, and the 
correct answer came from some one in front, who was not too 
much an Ibsenite to have no feeling for the young and ignorant. 

“He will do the rest of the sightshimself now,” the journalist says. 

As for the pit’s opinion of A Doll’s House, of which Mr. 
Archer provides an admirable translation, it has but a limited 
significance. What one would have liked to know was the 
verdict on this play of an average Lyceum or Haymarket pit. 
There were no such pittites to speak, or very few of them at 
least; but my experience of them supplies the belief that they 
would have found Ibsen a much more effective stage writer than 
he gets credit in this country for being. Mr. Archer is right in 
saying that A Doll’s House, Ghosts, and others of Ibsen’s plays, 
contain many excellent stage effects, which, indeed, was to be 
expected from one whose practical knowledge of the theatre is so 
thorough. An average London pit would have acknowledged 
this. They would have been delighted with the stage-craft dis- 
played in the first two acts—throughout the play, in short except 
in the dreary (that is, dreary from the artistic point of view) 
scene in which husband and wife discuss the position of woman. 
They would not, as Mr. Buchanan has done, have found the other 
characters in the piece inconsistent, though they would have 
admitted this charge against the “doll,” who is a silly woman 
with a capacity for vice to begin with ; and of a sudden becomes 
capable of taking the chair at a literary ladies’ dinner. Ibsen, 
is of course a great artist; but in making his heroine the vehicle 
of his views on a social reform, he ruins the character that he had 
so carefully drawn. Possibly the fact that none of the characters 
are “sympathetic” would have spoiled any ordinary pit’s interest 
in the play, and so have prevented its being a monetary success ; 
but at all events only this long discussion between husband and 
wife prevents its being a magnificently constructed drama. 

But, as has been said, the pit was enthusiastic about Ibsen 
before it came to the theatre, so that the Novelty had never the 
“first night” feeling. Even the disquisition of the brainless wife 
suddenly become what Mr. Buchanan aptly terms “an Ibsen 
in petticoats,” was eagerly devoured, especially by a lady in 
the pit, whose face shone more and more with triumph as the 
“doll” pulverized her husband. J. M. BARRIE. 
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A PREFACE TO THE NEXT NEW BIOGRAPHY. 
By JAMES BRIGGS CARLILL. 


THE present moment seems to present a suitable opportunity for 
setting forth more explicitly than has yet been done the aims 
and objects of the modern biographical method. With this view 
I propose briefly to trace the steps by which the noble science of 
Personal Research has attained to its present exalted position. 
About the time of the Evangelical Revival of the last century 
there began to be felt amongst the members of certain persuasions 
a desire for some permanent reminiscences of their departed 
leaders. This desire found its satisfaction in sundry “ Remains” 
which in our infancy used to adorn the drawing-room tables of 
our maiden aunts. They were not limbs, nor, still less, relics of 
any deceased person, but small volumes bearing that title, and 
enshrining within their covers the aroma and spiritual essence of 
some departed saint. In their pages those who had enjoyed the 
fresh fervour of the spoken word might recall as much of the 
original unction as ink and paper were capable of transmitting. 
Now, these little “Remains” may have seemed, to those who 
in youthful days idly turned their pages, rather wanting in 
vivacity and deficient in incident. They were apt to make up 
in strength of exhortation what they lacked of narrative power, 
and in proportion as their faith was strong their information was 
meagre. They lay under the fatal blight from which we bio- 
graphers have now so happily freed ourselves, the burden of a 
moral or didactic purpose. Such facts as they contained were 
selected and grouped with an eye to the instruction of youth, 
the enforcement of moral principles, or the inculcation of theo- 
logical dogmas. Nevertheless, we who see to what great results 
they are now leading, can afford to regard these little volumes 
with tender and indulgent interest. We can see in them the 
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acorns destined to grow into the vast biographical forest of our 
own times. Through all their defects we can recognise the genuine 
aspiration of the human soul for a history of personal details. 
Though they pretended not to research, though they were con- 
ceived with a moral bias utterly fatal to accuracy, though they 
were disfigured by a habit of selecting and suppressing facts, 
utterly at variance with the first principles of true biography, 
these little “Remains” nevertheless had in them the root and 
promise of the whole matter; the essential preciousness of per- 
sonal details inspired their authors, and began to diffuse itself 
amongst their readers. 

Time went on, and the thirst for information concerning the 
individual spread itself in widening circles from the sects to the 
general public. A new manner of biography began to appear, 
and we have the “ Lives” of the painters and the “ Memoirs” of 
the Statesmen ; these mark a distinct advance towards our ideal. 
The moral or didactic purpose has disappeared. Biography has 
shaken off the fetters of creeds, and views, and objects ; moreover, 
the “ Lives” are written on a larger scale, which of itself requires 
them to exhibit more detail, and with multiplicity of facts accu- 
racy begins to be felt as desirable. Thus we have already taken 
two steps of the greatest importance towards the object which 
we now have in view: first, we have got rid of morality, and we 
have a glimpse of the time when other restraints shall also be 
thrown aside ; secondly, we have got hold of a few accurate facts, 
and we have a promise of the ultimate perfection when minute- 
ness and accuracy of detail shall be the primary object, when the 
man and his work shall disappear from view beneath the cumu- 
lative weight of personal details, just as his real corporeal person- 
ality is concealed from view by the cloth and the linen of his 
daily habiliments. 

These “ Lives” have, however, like the “ Remains,” their one 
besetting sin. In throwing off the moral purpose they have but 
substituted another. Their object is to glorify a career, and their 
story is told as part of a public record in which the domestic and 
personal details appear merely as an interlude. Outside his public 
career we learn little or nothing of the man himself, or of his 
doings. What is worse, we learn nothing at all of his misdoings, 
for these “Lives” are written in order to extort admiration. 
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They are not, and do not pretend to be, the record of a man’s 
follies and his weaknesses, his daily incapacities and his momen- 
tary failings. They are a record of his public achievements only, 
and are bound by their nature to eulogium. They must needs 
assume the tone of a reply on the whole case for the defence. It 
is necessary for their purpose that unpleasant facts should be 
ignored, and that favourable facts should be emphasized and 
expanded. No action of which their hero would have been 
ashamed is ever dragged from its privacy, no fact in his story 
which he would rather have concealed is ever exposed to view. 

I have thus briefly indicated some of the deficiencies in these 
early attempts in order to prepare our minds for the reception 
of the complete and perfect model,—the “ Biography” as dis- 
tinguished from the “ Memoir” or the “ Life.” 

Let us now turn from these imperfect ideals, and contemplate 
the full maturity of biographical perfection. We shall find it 
freed from the husks of the moral purpose which we traved 
in the “ Remains,” or the career-worship which we found in 
the “Lives.” Its object is no longer to draw a picture or to 
carve a statue, but rather to expose an anatomy. Henceforth it 
has nothing to do with questions of right and wrong, with views 
of history, with principles of conduct, or indeed with any 
principle at all. Genuine biography is a matter of soiled linen 
and towels, with traces of their use. Its object is to see through 
the great man, and to rest its gaze on the broken pots and waste 
paper in the background. No longer do we pursue the vain 
dream of drawing a living picture of a deceased hero, of re- 
producing the lessons of a great career, or recording the fulfilment 
of lofty aims. Our object is the calm, accurate, pitiless exposure 
of hidden personal details; the life, the career are important, 
inasmuch as they contain incidents; and the principal use of a 
lofty reputation is to lend additional interest to questionable 
details. The modern student of personal research has succeeded 
in reversing the poet’s saying; to his clear eye infinity is a 
medium through which the smallest fact becomes plainly 
discernible. 

I will presume to illustrate the aim and the method of this 
new scientific art by reference to a report of a recent discussion. 

The other day a scholar, a man of mere ideas, read a paper 
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before a society of literary men upon a play of Shakespeare’s, 
in which paper he endeavoured to show that there was a certain 
leading idea in the construction of the play, and that the plot 
was developed and the incidents arranged with a view to that 
leading idea. Now the supposition was, no doubt, an ingenious 
one, and may have had some foundation, but it was not a 
personal detail. It might very properly have formed the subject 
of a footnote or a parenthesis, but to make it the text for an 
hour’s discourse to a number of cultivated biographers was—the 
spatial analogue of an anachronism—a dish of pearls offered to 
men who are accustomed to feed on strong meat. 

The society took the proper and dignified course of passing 
over the subject of the paper in silence, but the President, who 
introduced the subsequent discussion, informed the members that 
he had lately discovered some evidence tending to the conclusion 
that Shakespeare wrote this play, or the latter portion of it, upon 
paper which he had obtained on credit and never paid for, that 
he was now engaged in further researches which he ventured to 
think would lead to still more momentous revelations, and it was 
even possible that the exact date when the County Court sum- 
mons was issued for recovery of the amount might be identified. 
Another member intimated that he expected shortly to be in a 
position to announce the exact number of possets of sack con- 
sumed by the poet during the composition of this play. A third 
announced the discovery that on the occasion of the first per- 
formance of this play—which it was very noteworthy was not on 
Wednesday afternoon, October 3rd, as previously supposed, but 
on the afternoon before that—the rise of the curtain was delayed 
for eighteen minutes (from half-past two until twelve minutes to 
three) by an altercation between the Lord Chamberlain and the 
poet, when the latter—who may, perhaps, not have been the 
worse for drink—used language for which he was compelled to 
tender an abject apology before the Lord Chamberlain would 
permit the play to proceed. 

With this example before us we may attempt a definition of 
the principles by which true biography is guided. Those prin- 
ciples are: first, the preciousness of personal details; and, secondly, 
the supreme preciousness of questionable personal details. The 
first embodies the great truth that all the events in any man’s 
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life are of first-rate importance, subject only to the second prin- 
ciple; and the second principle is, that such of those events as 
the man himself would prefer to rest unknown, are of the greatest 
importance. 

Does it appear at all strange that the gossip of the market and 
the kitchen should be elevated to the highest position in litera- 
ture? If so, a moment's reflection will serve to convince us that 
that place belongs to it of right. The hearts of living millions 
are throbbing with intense concern for the details of their neigh- 
bours’ lives. For one man who is content to starve on deduc- 
tions, there are ninety and nine who banquet on personalities. 
What is the staple of conversation in the railway carriage, or on 
“’Change,” in drawing-rooms, where the matron receives her 
callers, or round luncheon bars, where the City man transacts 
his daily business? If in any of these places more than two 
persons are observed in animated conversation, the observer infers 
that some neighbour’s personal concerns are the subject of dis- 
cussion ; if the conversation is unusually eager and absorbing, he 
infers further that the neighbour has done something wrong, and 
that the details of his misdoing are under review. The only 
people who do not gossip are prisoners and schoolboys. All the 
rest of humanity is engaged in the ceaseless pursuit of personal 
information. Even the smallest creditor present at a meeting 
loses his interest in questions of assets and liabilities, in the desire 
to know how the bankrupt expended that five pounds which he 
borrowed three months ago. 

During the lifetime of the subject, the restraints of positive 
law interpose a serious obstacle to the prosecution of personal 
research, and reduce its publication to the level of a confidential 
whisper. But death emancipates the biographer. The dead 
have no rights and can suffer no wrong; what was before scandal 
becomes now biography ; that which was before a vulgar eaves- 
dropping and contemptible gossip now becomes a commendable 
research for the purpose of satisfying an elevated desire for truth. 
When on the death of a great poet the whole world waits 
impatiently to know how he treated his wife’s relations, or why 
his butler left him so suddenly, it is no longer an ignoble craving, 
a vulgar curiosity. The time is fully come for the revelation of 
such details; the world has a right to know the truth; and it is at 
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once the privilege and the mission of the biographer to satisfy 
the legitimate aspirations of humanity. 

The two maxims indicate to the biographer the manner in 
which this high mission shall be fulfilled. The first maxim bids 
him erase from his vocabulary all such words as “ trivial” and 
“ imsignificant ;” the second maxim bids him likewise ignore such 
words as “ scandalous” and “ offensive.” The first maxim reminds 
him his business is to supply details not to select them. It 
impresses upon him the truth that the poet, the statesman, the 
warrior, have all equally got up, dressed, and gone to bed. 
Everything that the man has done is equally a detail of his life. 
That the great poet has written a sonnet on the sunrise is a 
detail of his life, so equally is the fact that he wrote it on 
black-edged paper shortly after shaving on a certain Tuesday 
morning. The manner in which a great artist painted a snow 
storm is an incident of his life, so equally is his manner of 
brushing his hair. The biographer is bidden by the spirit of this 
first maxim to bestow his attention no less upon a question of 
attire than upon a disputed authorship, and research is demanded 
of him into the precise date of an invitation, no less than into the 
genuineness of an Epic. 

The second principle, equally with the first, responds to one 
of the fundamental longings of the human heart. Just as 
conversation about an absent friend does not become vitally 
interesting until general eulogium is qualified by some depre- 
ciatory observation, so in like manner a biography which is 
conceived in a spirit of sympathy, or composed under the in- 
fluence of adoration, is scarcely likely to become a work of 
absorbing interest. It may possibly take its place amongst 
those books without which no library is complete, but it is 
extremely likely to share the fate of such books, and to remain 
unread. Commendation evokes a diffused emotion of too vague 
and indefinite a character; the interest it inspires is too feeble 
and fleeting to be useful for biographical purposes; whereas the 
reverse of commendation inspires an acute and lively sentiment, 
ready to fasten with avidity on details of the smallest dimension, 
and to lend a spice to the minutest fragment of information. 
Hence, if the biographer is to interest his readers, he must 
qualify the first maxim by the second; he must not be content 
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with exhaustiveness of detail, but he must season his otherwise 
insipid accuracy with something more palatable, and must direct 
attention specially to those details which the subject of research 
would himself have preferred to remain hidden. If the father of 
the prodigal had written the life of his son, however accurate 
the dates might have been, the narrative would have lacked 
incisiveness and point. But if the same life had been written by 
the elder brother, though the facts might have been the same, 
yet the story would have possessed an interest which was lacking 
in the father’s. The one would be an attempt to look through 
the husks and the swine, and to rest the gaze on the figure of 
the prodigal himself, the other would be an attempt to look 
through the prodigal, and to direct the attention to the husks 
and the swine beyond. It is the husks and the swine that the 
reader wants, and it is to them that the student of personal 
research must devote his energies if he is to produce a work of 
moment as well as of accuracy. 

Hence the second principle propounds to the biographer a 
problem of inverse criminal detection. The Scotland Yard pro- 
blem is, “ Given a crime to find the person who has committed it,” 
the biographical problem is, “Given a man to find his crimes, 
actual or potential.” Every dead person has in his lifetime either 
done something wrong or been capable of doing something wrong, 
and it is the task of the biographer to discover and record all the 
evil things that he did, and to demonstrate that he was capable 
of a good many others which he did not actually commit. In 
order to achieve this task, the biographer is bidden at the outset 
to free himself from any respect or admiration for character or 
reputation. Reverence is forbidden to him, tenderness and 
affection are sternly repressed. He must be possessed with such 
a regard for fine and absolute fact that he would incriminate his 
most intimate friend rather than refrain from mentioning any- 
thing which he knows to have absolutely taken place. 

We need not recall how invaluable this method has proved 
itself in the case of those men who, but for the aid of personal 
research, we might have been tempted to regard as beings raised 
on an eminence above the common level. With what chastened 
feelings we are able to read the “Ode to a Skylark,” when we 
know how the author behaved to the friend who had attempted 
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the betrayal of his wife. In the case of the great poets more 
especially, we are apt to abandon ourselves to a too complete 
enjoyment of their productions, forgetting that we thereby unfit 
ourselves for a proper estimate of our own powers. It is the 
privilege of the biographical art to enable us to readjust our 
mental relations with the great names of the past. When the 
mind is dazzled with the splendour of a great career, then comes 
the student of personal research, patiently building up the 
thousands of small suggestive details which link the poet’s life 
with those of the baser sort, and so forming a screen whereby he 
mercifully blots out the overpowering brilliance, and restores to 
ordinary humanity its self-respect. 

This, then, is the task before us. Many, many brilliant 
examples of our method have been recently given to the world, 
but, notwithstanding the advances already made, much remains 
to be accomplished. We may congratulate ourselves on the 
fact that biography has triumphed, and has taken its proper 
place as the crown and flower of literature, that its productions 
are announced in the largest type and have the widest circula- 
tion, that volumes are already too insignificant for it, and it must 
needs occupy whole libraries. But we must not in this retrospect 
lose sight of the still more brilliant future that is before it, now 
that it can exhibit without reserve the full powers of its new 
method. We must remember that there are still many lives 
to be re-written, that there are too many reputations yet 
remaining unspotted, and that we are as yet far from that ideal 
time when every man shall write his neighbour’s biography and 
live in comfort on the proceeds. 

JAMES BRIGGS CARLILL. 
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SOME STORIES OF LAST HOURS. 
By MAJOR NELSON. 


SINGULAR as are many of the legends which have become connected 
with the exits of some of the most distinguished of those who 
have played a part on this world’s stage, there is no subject, if 
we are to believe Addison, more improving, pleasing, or affecting, 
than a record of the behaviour of eminent persons in their dying 
hour. In expressing this opinion, however, he may have been 
somewhat too ready to assume that the interest is as universal 
as is the lot, for though “ Death only is the fate which none can 
miss,” the generality of mankind are nevertheless prone to feel 
about it much the same as did Justice Shallow :— 


“O, the mad days that I have spent! and to see how many of mine old ac- 
quaintance are dead ! 

“ Silence. We shall all follow, cousin. 

“ Shallow. Certain, tis certain; very sure, very sure: death, as the Psalmist 
saith, is certain to all’; all shall die-—How a good yoke of bullocks at Stamford 
fair?” 


The price of oxen was none the less uppermost in his engae 
because he moralized about death. 

Though the saying of the old Greek poet “whom the gods 
love die young,” has been quoted approvingly by Byron, and 
though life has been likened by Sir William Temple to wine, 
in that he who would drink it pure must not drain it to the 
dregs, length of days is none the less considered desirable by 
all men; they shun the shadow of the Inevitable Angel, and as 
they sink slowly into the vale of years, take comfort to them- 
selves that grey hair is regarded a crown of glory, and account 
it a pride when they can speak of their age as a lusty winter, 
frosty but kindly; for the hour of-evening is not necessarily 
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overcast. Nor are the oldest among us ever so old but that 
they desire life a little longer ; in the words of Mrs. Thrale : 


“ The tree of deepest root is found 
Least willing oft to quit the ground.” 
and thus it happens that even in men of strong religious 
convictions, the end is not always met with serenity. When 
the great lexicographer lay on his dying bed, the ablest 
physicians and surgeons attended him. He suffered from 
dropsy, and in the belief that the fatal water which gathered 
apace might be drawn off by making incisions in his body, he, 
courageous against pain, though timid against death, himself 
cut deep when he thought that the surgeons had done their 
work too tenderly, as though the blind laceration of his unaccus- 
tomed hand could prolong the moments of an existence which 
the most skilful of London physicians had declared to be 
numbered. “Is there nothing on earth I can do for you?” 
said Taylor to Wolcot, as he lay on his deathbed. “Give me 
back my youth,” were the last words of the lively if scurrilous 
poet, who, under the title of Peter Pindar, amused the latter 
end of the eighteenth century. The pitiless king whose general 
character has been sketched by the Great Wizard of the North, 
in “Quentin Durward,’—Louis XI.—a man possessed alike of 
courage and indomitable will, who had played with human 
lives as though they were no more precious than those of the 
beasts that perish, first of his line to bear the title of Most 
Christian, when his own hour was come, shrieked loudly for 
help, and furiously threatened his attendants if they dragged 
him not back from the jaws of the terrible tomb. Francis de 
Paul, a monk not long returned from the Holy Land, knelt by 
the bedside of the monarch who had been a second time stricken 
with apoplexy; but neither the chanting of the priests, who in a 
distant chapel offered ceaseless supplications for his life, nor the 
piteous screams which agonies of torture wrung from a wretched 
prisoner who was being urged to confess what he knew concerning 
some absurd plot against the monarch’s life, served for one 
moment to arrest the attention of Louis XI. Meanwhile, Oliver 
le Dain, the court barber, gliding to the head of the bed cried 
aloud to the mighty monarch that his time was come, that not 
one half hour of life remained. Louis rose upright in his bed. 
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“Dare you so speak to me,” he screamed; and as he seized the 
silver whistle with which he could summon the guards who 
were stationed on the topmost landing of the staircase which 
led to his chamber, he swore that Oliver, at any rate, should 
precede him to the tomb. St. Francis besought the king to 
commit no murder; he told him that he could not, dared not 
give him absolution if he took the life of Oliver le Dain: “Oh,” 
son of St. Louis, lose not your own soul for the gratification of 
a miserable craving for vengeance.” At length the furiousness 
of the king’s wrath was allayed; and yet some victim must be 
found, some scapegoat whose devoted head might bear the 
outpouring of the monarch’s fury and make atonement for the 
enormity of Oliver’s crime: and so the royal barber was bidden 
to slay a favourite hound who lay prone at the foot of his 
master’s couch, and happened at the moment to raise a mighty 
howl. After this Louis rapidly sank ; the darkness grew deeper, 
death’s icy clutch colder, and thus, with the prayers of St. 
Francis, the chant of the priests, and the scream of the poor 
tortured prisoner ringing in his ears, the soul of Louis XI. passed 
to its great account. 

And yet, though love of life be an instinct, death is not usually 
met with abjectness; some have even professed to regard it with 
indifference, others with actual contempt. Sir Henry Halford, 
speaking with forty years’ experience, expressed surprise that so 
few appeared reluctant to go to the undiscovered country from 
whose bourne no traveller returns. “It is not my design to 
drink or sleep, but my design is to make what haste I can to be 
gone,” said the great Protector. “I pray you see me up safe, 
and for my coming down, let me shift for myself;’ remarked 
Sir Thomas More, observing the weakness of the scaffold. “ I heard 
say the executioner was very good, and I have a little neck,” 
said Anne Boleyn, putting her hands about it and laughing 
heartily. On the morning of his execution, Charles I. 
begged his groom of the chambers to let him have a shirt on 
more than ordinary, by reason the season was so sharp that it 
might probably make him shake, which some observers might 
imagine to proceed from fear; adding, “I would have no such 
imputation ; I fear not death.” Strafford called for a cloak for 
the same reason. As Bailly was waiting to be guillotined, the 
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executioner accused him of trembling; “I am cold” (J’ai froid), 


was the reply. 
“ A thoughtless Jester even in his death, 
Uttering his jibes beyond his latest breath,” 

To Rabelais is attributed the saying Je m’en vais chercher un 
grand peut-étre ; with the melancholy addition, tire les rideaua, 
la farce est jouée (Drop the curtain, the farce rs played out). A 
startling contrast this to the last recorded words of Goethe, 
whose eternal longing had been for more light, and who gave a 
parting cry first, as he was passing under the shadow of death. 

The prospect of protracted suffering will sometimes drive 
desperate beings to seek a shorter and easier passage from the 
world ; thus many of the Romans during the plague of Syracuse, 
attacked the ports of the enemy that they might fall by the 
sword instead of the pestilence; and every day during a con- 
siderable period of the French Revolution, numbers drowned 
themselves in the Seine to anticipate the tedious anguish 
of famine. 

It is remarkable that vanity does not always quit its hold even 
at the moment when the veil of the future is about to be rent 
asunder. “ When I am dead,’ requested an Indian chief, who 
fell into his last sleep at Washington, “let the big guns be fired 
over me.” Who does not recall the anxiety of Mrs. Oldfield, 
the famous actress, concerning the unbecoming garments of the 
grave ?— 

“ Odious ! in woollen ’twould a saint provoke 
(Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke). 
No, let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs and shade my lifeless face ; 


One would not sure be frightful when one’s dead, 
And—Betty—give this cheek a little red.” 


Madame de Pompadour was at Choisy when stricken with her 
fatal malady. It was the established etiquette of the French 
court that none save princes and princesses of royal blood should 
breathe their last at Versailles; yet she was determined to depart 
with all the pomp of a queen, and Louis was not unwilling to 
concede to her the coveted consolation. She met death with 
great courage. The very morning on which she passed away, 
being warned of her approaching end, she read over her will, 
dictating a fresh codicil with a number of additional legacies 
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to her friends; after this she was dressed and rouged and pre- 
pared to receive death as she would the king. The ministers 
of various departments who were in the habit of making daily 
reports to her came, and were received as usual, “pour travailler 
avec elle,” and by-and-bye the curé of the Madeleine, who had 
called to see her, was introduced. Thinking her just about to 
expire, the good man was taking his leave when she detained 
him with a smile, “Un moment, M. le Curé, nous-nous en irons 
ensemble.” Shortly after she passed away; but with death the 
scene was changed, two domestics carried out her body on a 
hand-barrow from the palace to her private house, and the 
king looked forth from a window as her remains were borne 
past. “The Marchioness,” said he, “ will have bad weather on 
her journey ;”—an unfeeling remark which serves to bring to 
mind the last words of Louis XIV. to Mme. de Maintenon, “ We 
shall soon meet again,” and the murmured rejoinder, “ A pleasant 
rendezvous he is giving me; that man never loved anyone but 
himself.” This reference to the dying moments of the Pompa- 
dour recalls also a story which is told of Lord Chesterfield, who 
is said to have retained his memory and presence of mind to his 
latest breath. His dissolution had not been thought so close 
at hand, and his intimate friend Mr. Dayrolles (whose youngest 
daughter is said to have been the prototype of the vivacious Miss 
Larolles in “little Burney’s’’ Cecilia), had called to see him 
only half-an-hour before it happened, when the earl from his 
bed gasped out in a faint voice to his valet, “Give Dayrolles a 
chair;’’ his good breeding, remarked Dr. Warren, the physician 
who was present, only quitted him with his life. 

Many recorded dying sayings serve to support the theory of 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, that as a general rule the close of life is not 
a painful process. “It is as natural,” says Lord Bacon, “to die 
as to be born, and to a little infant perhaps the one is as painful 
as the other.” “My Poetus, it is not painful!” exclaimed Aria, 
as she handed the dagger to her husband. “If I had but strength 
to hold a pen,” said Hunter on his deathbed, “I would write 
down how easy and pleasant a thing it is to die;” the same 
words have been so often uttered that pages could be filled with 
instances only varied by the name of the speaker. Yet a differ- 
ent opinion was expressed by Hugel, the well-known Austrian 
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journalist : “Dying is very hard, very hard,” he is reported to 
have whispered with his latest breath. “ Who is this strong God 
that pulls me down?” was the dying exclamation of Clovis. 
“Can this last long?” asked William III. of the physician who 
stood by him. 

It is noteworthy too that many reputed last words by no 
means express what may be called the ruling passion of life, 
contrary to Pope’s idea : 

“ And you, brave Chobham, to the latest breath 
Shall feel your ruling passion strong in death, 


Such in these moments as in all the past, 
Oh, save my country, Heaven, shall be your last.” 


The intrepid Marshal Biron is said to have disgraced his exit 
from life by womanish tears; while the virtuous Erasmus with 
miserable groans was heard to cry out, “ Domine, Domine! fac 
jinem, fac finem.” Often the matter referred to is trivial, indica- 
tive rather of calmness and absence of strong sensations of any 
kind, as though with ebbing life sensibility also declined. The 
day on which Arthur Murphy died he kept repeating the lines, 


“ Taught half by reason, half by mere decay, 
To welcome death and calmly pass away.” 


As Collingwood lay a-dying on board the Ville de Paris, near 
Port Mahon, March 1810, Captain Thomas expressed a fear that 
he was disturbed by the tossing of the ship. “No, Thomas,” he 
replied ; “I am now in a state in which nothing in this world can 
disturb me more, and am sure it must be consolatory to you and 
all who love me to see how comfortably I am coming to my end.” 
As Eldon lay on his deathbed, in January 1838, a friend was 
taken into the room to see him for a few minutes. The frost was 
very severe, and he ventured to remark, “It is a bitter cold day, 
my lord,” to which the ex-chancellor replied in a low and placid 
voice, “It matters not to me, where I am going, whether the 
weather here be hot or cold.” 

But many remarkable instances may be cited which seem to 
show that the habitual associations of the natural character are 
by no means unlikely to prevail. Thus the dying lip murmurs 
out the names of friends and the occupations and recollections of 
past life: the peasant “babbles o’ green fields;” Mercutio con- 
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tinues to jest though conscious that he is mortally wounded ; the 
expiring Hotspur thinks of nothing but honour; the dying Fal- 
staff still cracks his jokes upon Bardolph’s nose; Napoleon expires 
amid visions of battle, uttering with his last breath the words, 
« La nation Francaise, téte d'armée ;” and the superstitious man 
dies with visions of doubt or terror floating before his fancy. As 
Cromwell drew near his end he asked if the elect could never fall 
from grace. “Never,” replied Godwin the preacher. “Then am 
I safe,” said the Lord Protector; “for I am sure that I was 
once in a state of grace.” Bayle, having prepared his proof for 
the printer, pointed to where it lay when dying. “Vous m’avmez 
donc?” said that aged Aspasia, lime. du Deffaud, addressing 
the faithful secretary who knelt weeping by her dying bed. 
Cabot once more believed himself on the ocean steering in quest 
of adventure, over waves which knew him as the steed recognizes 
its rider. Pére Bohours the grammarian, precise in phraseology 
to the very last, called out to his friends, “Je vas ow je vais 
mourir ; Cun ow Vautre se dit,’ and when the confessor repre- 
sented to Malherbe the felicities of the future state in expressions 
which he considered somewhat trite, the dying critic bade him 
hold his tongue, adding that his wretched style of speech only 
put him out of conceit with the subject of it. Dr. Armstrong 
departed delivering medical precepts; De Lagny, the mathema- 
tician, was asked the square of twelve when he was no longer 
able to recognize his friends about his bed, and mechanically 
answered, “One hundred and forty-four.” No less striking was 
the farewell utterance of Dr. Adams, of the High School, Edin- 
burgh, who imagined that he was still distributing praise and 
censure among his pupils: “But it grows dark, boys,” he said, 
“and now you may go;” or the last words of Lord Tenterden ere 
his head sunk down and he painlessly expired. Some time before 
his death he had been delirious and talked incoherently ; but 
presently, recovering his composure and raising himself from his 
pillow, he was heard to say in slow and solemn tones, as when 
he used to conclude his summing up in cases of great importance, 
“And now, gentlemen of the jury, you will consider of your 
verdict.” Lord Kenyon’s hand was not one of the kind which 
are open as day for melting charity, and he studied economy 
even in the hatchment put over his house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
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after his death. The motto was found to be “ Mors janua vita,” 
which was at first attributed to a mistake of the painter. When 
it was mentioned to Lord Ellenborough—“ Mistake !” exclaimed 
his lordship, “there is no mistake. The testator left parti- 
cular directions that his estate should not be burdened with 
the expense of a diphthong.” 

But the last dreams of existence are occasionally of a more 
painful character, and guilt is delirious with dread : 


“ Ah! what a sign it is of evil life, 
When death’s approach is seen so terrible !”’ 


and remorse and black despair combine to people the realms of 
fancy with visions the reverse of beatific; but even these are not 
uncommonly alternated with scenes of a more tranquil character. 
“The deathbed of Cardinal Beaufort is rare, the mixed feelings of 
Falstaff are more frequent.” 

Some have found consolation in reciting and even composing 
erses in their latest moments. Thus Waller repeated some lines 
from Virgil; de Witt, amidst the severe agonies which he endured 
at the hands of his executioners, repeated the third ode of the 
third book of Horace; even as Lucan, when his veins were 
opened by order of Nero, expired reciting a passage from his 
“Pharsalia,” in which he had described the wound of a dying 
soldier. Margaret of Austria had been betrothed to Charles VIII. 
of France; but being forsaken by him was next destined for the 
Spanish infant, and when nearly perishing in a storm at sea, on 
her voyage to Spain, composed her epitaph in verse : 


‘ Beneath this tomb is high-born Margaret laid, 
Who had two husbands and yet died a maid.” 


When the Marquis of Montrose, who had fought for the Stuarts, 
fell into the hands of the Presbyterians, his head and limbs were 
ordered to be severed from his body, and to be hanged on the 
Tolbooth, in Edinburgh, and in other towns in the kingdom. 
“T only wish,” exclaimed he, “that I had flesh enough to be sent 
to every city in Christendom as a testimony for the cause in 
which I suffer.” As the brave soldier proceeded to his execution, 
he put this thought into verse. 

Gustavus Adolphus, who realized his aspirations on the field of 
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Lutzen, was in the habit of saying that no man was happier than 
he who died in the exercise of his calling. When Marshal Villars 
was told in his latest moments that the Duke of Berwick had 
just met a soldier’s death at the siege of Philipsburg, he answered, 
“IT have always said that he was more fortunate than myself.” 
To Nelson and to Wolfe death came with glory and victory as his 
companions, and the roar of cannon sounded their parting knell. 
“God be praised,” exclaimed the hero of Quebec, on learning that 
the French were giving way in every direction; “I shall die 
happy.” His antagonist Montcalm also received a mortal wound 
while endeavouring to rally his men, and expired the following 
day. ‘When told that his end was approaching he made answer, 
“So much the better, I shall not live to see the surrender of 
Quebec.” “You know that I always desired to die this way,” 
said the brave and gentle Moore, disregarding the awful agonies 
of his wound, to Hardinge, at Corunna. “Stanhope, remember 
me to your sister” (Lady Hester), was his parting injunction to 
an aide-de-camp, ere his spirit fled and left the bleeding body an 
oblation offered up to his country. 

To be shot dead is one of the easiest modes of terminating life ; 
but rapid though it be, the body has leisure to feel and the mind 
to reflect. The cannon shot which plunged into the brain of 
Charles XII. did not prevent him seizing his sword by the hilt ; 
nor did the ball which passed through the bones of his face and 
brought William Prince of Orange to the ground, on the occasion 
of the first attempt at his assassination, produce stupefaction so 
rapidly that he had not time to frame the notion that the ceiling 
of the room had fallen and crushed him. 

With some a presentiment that they are about to die is the 
first symptom of approaching death. Mozart wrote his requiem 
under the conviction that the monument he was erecting to his 
genius would prove a monument to his own remains. When life 
was ebbing fast he called for the score; and as he mused over it. 
he said, “Did I not tell you truly that it was for myself I com- 
posed this death chant?” Bewick, the wood engraver, was last 
employed upon a representation of “the old horse waiting for 
death.” Another great artist, in the firm conviction that his hand 
was about to lose its cunning, selected a subject emblematic of 


the coming event; and Hogarth delineated the end of all things, 
N.S. I. 7 
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and having given it a last touch, seized his palette and broke it 
in pieces, remarking, “1 have finished.” The case of Wolsey is 
even more noteworthy. The morning before he died he asked 
Cavendish the hour, and was answered that it was past eight. 
“Fight of the clock,” replied the Cardinal, “that cannot be, for 
by eight of the clock shall you lose your master.” The day 
indeed he miscalculated, but the hour came true, and on the 
following morning, as the clock struck eight, 
“ Full of repentance, 

Continual meditation, tears and sorrows, 

He gave his honours to the world again, 

His blessed part to heaven, and slept in peace.” 
Such intimations our ancestors were wont to ascribe to super- 
natural agency, and Shakespeare thus alludes to the superstition 
that the monitor of man summons him when his final moment 
has arrived : 

“ Hark! you are called ; some say the Genius so 

Cries Come! to him that instantly must die!” 

Sometimes the strained thread breaks with a sudden snap. It 
was in this way that Boileau expired from the effects of a dropsy. 
A friend entered the room where he was sitting, and the poet in 
one and the same breath bid him hail and farewell. ‘Good day 
and adieu,” said he; “it will bea very long adieu,” and instantly 
died. ‘“ Death,’ says Sir Walter Scott, “creeps upon our most 
frivolous as well as upon our most serious employments.” John 
Palmer fell dead on the stage as he uttered the words from the 
fourth act of The Stranger, “There is another and a better world ;” 
and Moody the actor expired as he repeated the lines from 


Measure for Measwure,— 
‘“* Reason thus with life : 
If I do love thee, I do love a thing 
That none but fools would keep.” 


Whether Moliére actually expired while supporting the character 
Le Malade Imaginaire is somewhat doubtful, though it has been 
asserted as a certain fact. 

A tranquil death becomes the man of science. Haller the 
poet, philosopher and physician, kept feeling his pulse till the 
last moment, and when he found that life was almost gone, 
turned to a brother physician exclaiming, “My friend, the artery 
ceases to beat,” and almost instantly expired. The same remarkable 
circumstance had occurred to the great Harvey, who kept making 
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observations on the state of his pulse when life was drawing 
to a close, as though he who had taught us the beginnings of life, 
might himself, at his departing from it, become acquainted with 
those of death. How calm were the last moments of Cuvier! 
The physicians prescribed leeches; and the great naturalist 
observed that it was he who had made the discovery that leeches 
possess red blood. It was a discovery made in early youth, and 
as he recalled how hard a struggle he had found it to climb “the 
steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar,’ his thoughts 
reverted to the long years of poverty and neglect, to scenes of 
the springtime of life, and to the coast of Normandy where he 
roamed beside the beached margins of the ocean and marvelled 
at the wonders which lay hidden beneath the world of waters. 
And now he was calmly contemplating his departure, and 
suddenly his head fell as though he were in profound meditation. 
“Those who entered afterwards would have thought that the 
noble old man, seated in his arm-chair by the fireplace, was 
asleep, and would have walked softly across the room for fear of 
disturbing him.”” Upon the writing-table of Humboldt, after his 
decease, was found a scrap of paper on which was written one of 
those chance epigrams which death sometimes brings with it into 
the chambers of the great: “'Thus the heavens and the earth were 
finished and all the host of them.’’ “ Cosmos,’ however, remained 
unfinished ; gradual as had been the approach of twilight, night 
fell suddenly upon the late evening of an eventful life, that real 
night in which no man can work. 

It is related of Talleyrand that the King Louis Philippe having 
asked him if he suffered, and having received the answer, “ Yes, 
like the damned!” his Majesty murmured this word, “ Déjd,”—a 
word which the dying man gave unmistakable indications that 
he had heard. The same repartee, however, has been attributed 
to the Regent at the deathbed of Dubois. Apropos of Talleyrand, 
Louis Blane relates that when the Abbé Dupanloup repeated to 
him the words of the Archbishop of Paris, “I would give my life 
for M. de Talleyrand,” he replied, “ He might make better use of 
it,” and expired, 

Dying words and speeches, however, have presented an 
inviting field for the inventive powers of historians. It is not 
known when the “ Et tu, Brute!” of Ceesar came to be substituted 
7A 
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for the more touching reproach set down for him by the only 
writers of authority who pretend to give the precise words. 
Theirs makes Desaix say to Boudet, his divisional chief, “ Hide 
my death, lest it dishearten the troops,’—the dying orders of the 
Constable of Bourbon at the taking of Rome; whereas Napoleon 
at St. Helena stated that Desaix fell dead at Marengo without a 
word. If the value of a story depend upon it being true, it must 
be admitted that many narratives such as these fail of command- 
ing implicit confidence. Thus, for example, did Schlegel die 
with the word aber (but) upon his lips; or Locke, remarking to 
Mrs. Masham, “ Life is a poor vanity ;” or George IV., looking 
full at the friend whose hand he held (Sir Walter Waller), ex- 
claiming, “ Watty, what is this? it is death, my boy; they have 
deceived me.” Did the expiring Addison send for his stepson 
Warwick to his bedside that he might see in what peace a 
Christian could die, and thus— 


‘** Teach him how to live, and (oh! too high 

The price of knowledge) teach him how to die?” 

Whatever the precise words to which Pitt gave utterance at the 
last, there can be no doubt but that the immediate cause of his 
death was the battle of Austerlitz, the news of which drove the 
gout from the extremities to the stomach. Instead of “Oh, my 
country, how I love my country!” it has been suggested that 
“ How I leave my country!” is more probable, when regard is had 
to the coalition which had been formed against Napoleon, and 
which had been dashed to pieces by the frustrations of Austria. 
| W. G. NELSON. 











MUHAMMADANISM. 


By G. W. LEITNER, LL.D. 
M.A., Ph.D., D.O.L., ete. 


My special knowledge of Muhammadanism began in a mosque- 
school at Constantinople in 1854, where I learnt considerable 
portions of the Koran by heart. I have associated with Muham- 
madans of different sects in Turkey, India, and elsewhere, 
and have studied Arabic, the language in which their sacred 
literature is written. I may at once point out that without a 
knowledge of Arabic it is impossible to exercise any influence on 
the Muhammadan mind; but I would add that there is something 
better than mere knowledge, and that is sympathy: sympathy 
is the key to the meaning of knowledge—that which breathes 
life into what otherwise would be dead bones. 

There are instances of eminent scholars who, for want of 
sympathy, have greatly misjudged Muhammadanism. Sir 
William Muir, e¢.g., has been led into very serious mistakes in 
dealing with this religion. 

Let us hope that the present occasion may help, in however 
humble a degree, to cement that “fellow-feeling” which ought 
to exist between all religions. 

“In proportion as we love truth more and victory less,” says 
Herbert Spencer, “we shall become anxious to know what it is 
which leads our opponents to think as they do.” 

More profound is the Tibetan Buddhist Lama’s vow never 
to think, much less to say, that his own religion is better than 
that of others. The edicts of Asoka, carved on rocks, and more 
than monumental brass, also recommend his subjects to praise 
the faith of others. 

As regards the great religion with which we are dealing 
to-day, I have adopted the term “ Muhammadanism” in order to 
limit this address to the creed as now professed by Muhammadans 
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If I had used the better heading “Isl4m,” which means the creed of 
“resignation to the Divine will,” a more extensive treatment would 
have been necessary than can be afforded in the course of an hour. 

Muhammadanism is not the religion of the Prophet Muhammad, 
because he only professed to preach the religion of his pre- 
decessors, the Jews and the Christians ; both these faiths being 
stages in the faith of “ Isl4m,” of which the form preached by 
Muhammad is the perfection and seal. 

“To walk with God,” to have God with us in our daily life 
with the object of obtaining the “ peace that passeth all under- 
standing,” “to submit to the Divine will ”—this we too profess 
to seek; but in Muhammadanism this profession is translated 
into practice, and is the corner-stone of the edifice of that faith. 

In one sense Muhammadanism is like, and in another sense 
unlike, both Judaism and Christianity. To walk with God, to 
have God ever present in all our acts, is no doubt what the 
prophets of both these religions taught ; and in that sense they 
were all Muhammadans, or rather “ Muslims,” namely, professors 
of the faith of “ Islam.” 

But so far as I know anything either of Judaism or of 
Christianity, the system preached by Muhammad was not merely 
imitative or eclectic'; it was also “inspired,”—if there be such a 
process as inspiration from the Source of all goodness. Indeed, I 
venture to state in all humility, that if self-sacrifice, honesty of 
purpose, unswerving belief in one’s mission, a marvellous insight 
into existing wrong or error, and the perception and use of the 
best means for its removal, are among the outward and visible 
signs of inspiration, the mission of Muhammad was “ inspired.” 

The Judaism known to Muhammad was chiefly the traditional 
“ Masora” as distinguished from the “ Markdba ;” indeed, pure 
Judaism as distinct from Buddhistic or Alexandrinian importa- 
tions into it. 

The Christianity also which Muhammad desired to restore to 
its purity was the preaching of Christ, as distinguished on the 
one part from the mystic creed of St. Paul, and the outrageous 
errors of certain Christian sects known to the Arabs. 

Muhammad thought the Jews would accept him as their 
Messiah, but the “exclusiveness” of the Jews prevented this. 
He, however, insisted on the Arabs and on “believers” generally 
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participating in the blessings of their common ancestor, Abraham ; 
and his creed, therefore, became Judaism plus proselytism, and 
Christianity minus the teaching of St. Paul. 

The idea of Muhammad not to limit the benefits of Abraham’s 
religion to his own people, but to extend them to the world, has 
thus become the means of converting to a high form of culture 
and of civilization millions of the human race, who would either 
otherwise have remained sunk in barbarism, or would not have 
been raised to that brotherhood which “ Islam ” not only preaches 
but also practises. 

The founder of Muhammadanism has been talked of by 
Christians in the most unworthy manner. Still, at first, he 
was regarded as a quasi-Christian Sectarian. Dante refers to 
Muhammad as a heretic in his “ Inferno;” and, indeed, in another 
sense, he was only a dissenter from one of the many forms which 
have adopted the appellation of “Christian.” Some authors 
alleged that his religion was taken from the Talmud; but it 
seems to me that the question of what Muhammadanism really 
is cannot be summed up better than in stating it to be pure 
Judaism plus proselytism, and original Christianity minus the 
teaching of St. Paul. This as regards its theory; in practice 
it is far more than modern Christianity in its artificial European 
aspect—the “Sermon on the Mount ” translated into daily life. 

Every Muhammadan is a church in himself; every one is 
allowed to give an opinion on a religious matter, on the basis of 
the belief common to his correligionists. They are not slaves to 
priests; they pray to God without an intermediary, and their 
place of worship is wherever they happen to be at the appointed 
hours of prayer. 

Their preachers can also follow other vocations ; some of them 
are shoemakers, etc. But, of course, the bulk of their ministers 
of religion are so by profession in regulated communities. . 

There is no such thing as a Pope among them. 

Any ordinary Muhammadan may say, “ By resigning myself 
to the Divine will I am myself the representative of the faith 
of which the Prophet Muhammad was the exponent.” Indeed, 
the bulk of Muhammadans throughout the world are guided 
by the consensus fideliwm. These are the Sunnis or Ahl 
Jemda’t, in contradistinction to the second most important sect, 
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the Shiahs, which considers Muhammad and his lineal successors 
to be practically infallible. The Shiahs venerate the hereditary 
principle, and their religious profession is regulated by the inter- 
pretation of the Koran and of their traditions by their leading 
priests or learned men, the Mujtahids. 

Muhammad himself did not make any claim to infallibility. 
On one occasion he had a revelation censuring himself severely 
for having turned away from a beggar in order to speak to 
an illustrious man of the commonwealth, and he published this 
revelation, the very last thing which he would have done had he 
been an impostor, as ignorant Christians call the great Arab 
prophet. Allow me now to read to you the letter of an eminent 
religious Muhammadan functionary, the present Sheikh-ul-Islam 
of Constantinople, to a convert, Mr. Schumann, which I humbly 
venture to endorse, except the following passage: “On the day 
when you were converted to Isl4m your sins were taken into 
account.” This sentence cannot be taken literally ; for, according 
to the Muhammadan faith, the sins of all are taken into account. 
There is a revered saying that the objection of one who is learned 
is “ better than the consent of a thousand who are ignorant ;” 
and, without in the least professing to be learned, I can, from 
a Muhammadan standpoint, claim the privilege of a believer in 
objecting to a ruling which has probably been rendered incorrectly 
in translation, and which contradicts the injunction addressed to 
all to “avoid sin and apply yourselves to righteousness,” whether 
Jew, Christian, or Muhammadan. 

With regard to the outward signs of a Muhammadan, such as 
prayer, alms, fasting, and pilgrimage, the religious books contain the 
necessary instructions. As for prayer, they practically enforce that 
“cleanliness is next to godliness,” for ablutions precede prayer. 
The regulations regarding both acts are minute, and as to their 
ritual it is not of every Christian that a priest could say what 
the Sheikh-ul-Islam says of every Muhammadan: “ These things, 
however, may be learnt from the first Mussulman that you meet.” 

Their alms, which are rightly called only a pecuniary prayer, 
consist in giving up a portion, not less than a fortieth part, or 
2$ per cent., of their goods to the poor. These alms go into 
the public treasury, and are applied, among other things, to the 
redemption of slaves, another subject regarding which Christians 
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ignorantly accuse Muhammadans of a state of things which 
Muhammad did his best successfully to mitigate by a practical 
legislation towards its eventual abolition. 

‘But, reverting to alms, in order that these be acceptable to 
God, the givers must show that they are in lawful possession 
of the gift (which, it is needless to add, can be increased beyond 
the legal minimum). It would not do “to rob a till in order to 
build a chapel,” but those who voluntarily give more than the 
fortieth part will be rewarded by God. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca is of great importance, as Muhamma- 
dans meet there from all parts of the world; it is a bond of 
union, and creates a real visible Muhammadan Church, such 
as the Christian world, with its innumerable subdivisions, does 
not yet possess for the assembly of an entire Christianity ; it is, 
moreover, a great stimulus for the diffusion of culture by means 
of a common sacred language, the Arabic, in the same way 
as was the case in Europe when Latin was the one language 
spoken by all learned persons in addition to their native tongue. 
Thus by knowing Arabic one has a key not only to the 
Muhammadan religion, but also to the heart of the whole 
Muhammadan world. In Asia, and even Africa, in spite of the 
so-called semi-barbarism, any abstract Arabic word can become 
the common property of all the Arabic-speaking or Arabic- 
revering nations, and Muhammadanism thus possesses an agency 
of civilization and culture which is denied to other faiths. 

Fasting is, of course, a mere discipline, but it is also of great 
hygienic value, and, as stated by the Sheikh-ul-Islam, “The fulfil- 
ment of the duties of purity and cleanliness, which are rational, 
also fulfil the hygienic requirements of the physician.” 

Indeed, as regards Muhammadan rules generally regarding 
abstention from wine, pork, improperly slaughtered flesh, the dis- 
posal of what would be injurious if not quickly made away with, etc., 
it may safely be asserted that they were not laid down to worry 
those who fulfil them, but to benefit them in body and mind. 

With regard to social gradations the rich man is considered to 
be the natural protector of the poor, and the poor man takes 
his place at the table of the rich. Nowhere in Muhammadan 
society is there any invidious distinction between rich and poor; 
and even a Muhammadan slave is not only a member of the 
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household, but has also far greater chances of rising to a position 
in the Government or in Society than an English pauper. 

Food is given to any one who needs it, and charity is ad- 
ministered direct, and not by the circuitous means of a Poor Law 
system. Indeed, from a Muhammadan, as also from the Budd- 
histic, point of view, the giving of charity puts the giver into 
a state of obligation to the receiver, since it enables the former 
to cultivate his sense of benevolence. 

In the same way, among the Hindi Brahmins, when even a 
“ sweeper ” comes to ask for alms at a Brahmin’s door, the latter 
worships him for having afforded him the opportunity for the 
exercise of charity. Sucha view, in my humble opinion, includes 
all the “graces” of the truest and widest Christian charity, and, 
from that standpoint, I can only say that the best “Christians ” 
I ever knew were a Brahmin who had never heard the name of 
Christ, an old Muhammadan who revered Him as a prophet, and 
a poor Jew who nursed through a long illness the Christian who 
had deprived him of his little all. 

Servants, although they partake of meals after, fare exactly the 
same as, their masters. 

In a Mosque there is perfect equality among worshippers ; there 
are no pews; the “Imam” of the place or any other worshipper 
may lead the prayers, and nothing can be a more devotional sight 
than a crowd of Muslim worshippers going through their various 
genuflexions with perfect regularity and silence. 

Englishmen object to formalism, but they often worship routine 
and the letter, rather than the spirit, of rules. Indeed, it may be 
said that English precision is at the root of a great deal of evil; and 
if charity in its widest sense is the greatest of virtues, the formalities 
that accompany its collection and distribution in this country 
destroy its very grace. 

We do not seem to recognize that laws are laid down for general 
guidance, and that the letter of such laws is not to be the lord but 
the servant of our interpretation of them. Above all, our abstract 
charity, our abstract religion, our hard-and-fast rules are in con- 
trast to the personal, individual, concrete, dramatic, allegorical, 
and imaginative which characterize the Eastern faiths and forms 
that have been adapted by us. There would be no Nihilists and 
no Socialists in Europe were Western society constituted on the 
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basis of Muhammadanism; for in it a man is not taught to be dis- 
satisfied, as is the great effort, aim, and result of our civilization. 

I would now draw your attention to what the Sheikh-ul-Islam 
says regarding marriage. The marriage contract requires the 
attestation of two witnesses, and constitutes a religious act; but 
it is not sacramental, as with Christians and Hindis. 

The husband is to enjoy his wife’s company, but he cannot 
force her to accompany him to another country; he is, however, 
in the latter case, bound to continue to maintain her. 

When a connubial quarrel takes place arbitrators may be 
chosen, and divorce is allowed if the parties cannot remain 
together otherwise than in a state of enmity. You will admit 
that Muhammadan legislation on the subject of marriage does 
not deserve the opprobrium that has been cast on it by Christian 
writers. 

The statement that among Muhammadans there exists the 
power of unlimited marriage along with unlimited power of 
divorce is not true. Divorce is not such an easy matter, as you 
may have perceived from the letter of the Sheikh-ul-Islam, for it 
cannot be obtained without the judgment of arbitrators. 

Besides, at marriage a certain dowry is named, which has to be 
paid to the wife in the event of divorce; and many women fix 
the amount in a sum far larger than the husband would ever be 
able to pay, in order to secure themselves against the danger of 
a divorce. 

The Christian, or rather Hindu, view of marriage, that it is 
spiritual, is no doubt higher than the Muhammadan; but the 
practice of Christian countries generally shows less observance of 
the sacredness of the marriage-tie than that of Muhammadans. 

Among the Hindiis marriage, being spiritual, cannot be 
dissolved, and among the Roman Catholics it can only be dis- 
solved with the greatest difficulty; but whether the sacramen- 
tal or the contract view of marriage be taken, the union is, as 
a matter of fact, in the vast majority of cases, of a permanent 
nature in all countries and among all religions, though I grieve 
to have to admit that, having lived among Muhammadans from 
1848 to within two years, in spite of their “ unlimited opportunity 
for divorce,” I have known of more cases of divorce among 
Christians than among them. I have also no hesitation in 
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affirming that in kindness to their family, to the learned or aged, 
to strangers, and to the brute creation, the bulk of Muham- 
madans are a pattern to so-called Christians. 

A few words may be said regarding the much-abused subject 
of Muhammadan polygamy. Apart from the fact that polygamy 
tends to provide for the surplus female population in the few 
places where there is such surplus, and that polygamy is a check 
on prostitution and its attendant evils, as also a protection against 
illegitimacy of birth, it cannot be denied that the vast majority 
of Muhammadans have only one wife. This is largely due to the 
teaching of Muhammadanism. 

Muhammad came into a state of society where to have a 
daughter was considered to be a misfortune, and where female 
children were sometimes buried alive. There was no limit to the 
number of women that a man could marry, and they were a part 
of the property divided among the heirs of a deceased person. 

On the unlimited polygamy which produced this state of things 
Muhammad put a check; he directed that a man could only enter 
into the marriage contract with two, three, or four wives, if he 
could behave with equal justice and equal love to them all. 

Unless he could do that he was only permitted to marry one 
wife. Now as, practically, no one can be, as a rule, equally fair 
and loving to two or more wives, the spirit of Muhammad’s 
legislation is clearly in favour of monogamy. 

He also raised woman from the condition of being a property 
to that of a proprietor, and he constituted her as the first “legal’’ 
sharer whose interests the Muhammadan law has to consult. 

The allegation has been made against Muhammad that by his 
own example he justified profligacy. 

Let this statement be examined. Fortunately, we are not 
dealing with a legendary individual, but with an historical person, 
whose almost every act and saying is recorded in the Hadis or 
collections of traditions, which, next to the Koran, form a rule 
of Muhammadan conduct. These “Acts of the Apostles” are 
subjected to the most stringent rules of criticism as to their 
authenticity, and unless the story of an act or saying of the 
Prophet can be traced to one of his own companions, it is thrown 
out of the order of traditions, which form the subject of critical 
investigation as to their actual occurrence adopted by Muham- 
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madan commentators. We have certainly far less authority of a 
secular character for the sayings and doings of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Well, then, on what authorities, good, bad, or doubtful, 
do the allegations of Muhammad’s profligacy rest? I have no 
hesitation in affirming that, following every such story to its 
source, it will be found to be entirely unsubstantiated, and that, 
on the contrary, to the very great credit of Muhammad, in spite 
of many temptations, he preserved the utmost chastity in a state 
of society which did not practise that virtue. 

Living among heathen Arabs, he remained perfectly chaste till, 
at the age of twenty-five, he married a woman of forty (equivalent 
to one of fifty in Europe); and he married her because she was 
his benefactor and believed in his sacred mission. As he stated 
years after her death to a young and beautiful wife, who was 
“only jealous of the old and dead Khadija,” in answer to her 
question “ Am I not so good as she?” “ No, you are not so good; 
for she believed in me when no one else did, she was my first 
disciple, and she honoured and protected me when I was poor and 
forsaken.” 

During the whole period of his marriage with her, twenty years, 
he remained absolutely faithful to her. 

It is true that, at the age of fifty-five, we find him taking wife 
after wife; but is it not fair to assume that in the case of a man 
who had shown such self-control till that age, there may be reasons 
other than those assigned by Christian writers for his many mar- 
riages? What are these reasons ? 

I believe that the real cause of his many marriages at an old 
age was charity, and in order to protect the widows of his 
persecuted followers. 

Persecution was great against his followers, “the believers in 
one God.” At one time no one was allowed to give them food, 
and some of them were obliged to escape to Abyssinia in order to 
seek a refuge with the Christian king of that land. The king did 
not give them up to their persecutors. Some of them died in 
Abyssinia; and their widows, who would otherwise have perished, 
Muhammad took into his household. The idea that the Prophet 
had any improper intention in so doing is without foundation ; 
especially if we consider that he had given abundant proof during 
his youth of continence, The story of the marriage of the Prophet 
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with Zainab, the divorced wife of his freedman and adopted son, 
Zeid, has also given rise to misconception. It may be premised that 
the heathen Arabs considered it wrong to marry the divorced wife 
of an adopted son, although they had no objection to marry the 
wives (excluding their own mother) of a deceased father, just as 
some people nowadays might not mind breaking the Decalogue 
who would on no account “whistle on a Sunday.” 

Muhammad excluded all this “nonsense” by saying that an 
adopted child was not a real child; and this being so, it could not 
be supposed to be within the prohibited degrees. To affirm this 
truth and not to justify a new marriage the Prophet received 
a revelation, which has been misconstrued as a sanction to a 
wrongful act. 

It really seems to me that if men cultivated something like true 
charity they would have a different view of other religions than 
they now hold, and that they would endeavour to learn about 
them from their original sources, instead of from the prejudiced 
second-hand reports of the opponents of these religions. 

Celibacy is rare among Mussulmans, and there are very few, if 
any, marriageable women that are not married. 

Adultery is punished equally both in man and woman. The 
culprit is flogged with a hundred stripes publicly. 

With regard to concubine slaves, the Muhammadan law will not 
allow their offspring to be branded with infamy ; and the child of 
a slave inherits with the children of her master. Among us an 
illegitimate child has little protection, and even our highest ideal 
of marriage falls far short of, ¢.g., the Hindi marriage in a good 
caste, in which the wife prays for the salvation of her husband, 
as without her prayers his salvation could not be accomplished. 

The Muhammadans have no taverns, gaming-houses, or brothels, 
nor have they any idea of legalizing prostitution; and as regards 
their general conversation it is infinitely more decent, as a rule, 
than that of most Europeans. I have seen young Muhammadan 
fellows at school and college, and their conduct and talk are far 
better than is the case among English young men. 

Indeed, the talk of the latter is often such as would incur 
punishment in a Muhammadan land. 

The married woman is in a better legal position than the 
married Englishwoman, and she can give evidence in attestation 
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of a birth, marriage, or death, which is still denied to a woman 
in republican France. 

As regards the assumed immutability of the Muhammadan 
religion, there is a liberty of interpretation of the Koran which 
enables “Islam ” to be adapted to every sect and country : e¢.g., the 
law laid down for its interpretation that a conditional sentence 
has to take precedence of an absolute one, is one that secures 
every reasonable liberty of conscience: ¢.g., “ fight the infidels ” is 
an absolute sentence; “fight the infidels if they attack you first” 
is a conditional sentence, and has therefore first to be taken 
into account in determining the much misunderstood question 
of the “holy war,” or rather “ Jih4d,” against infidels. Indeed, no 
such war is legitimate except in self-defence against those who 
persecute Muhammadans because they believe in one God and 
who turn them out from their homes; in other words, as in the 
case of the Muslim refugees to Abyssinia (see Appendix V., article 
on Jihad). As for religious toleration, there is much more 
of it in practice among Muhammadans than has been the case at 
any rate, in Christian countries; and had this not been the fact, 
the Armenian, Greek, and Jewish communities would not have 
preserved their autonomy, religion, and language under, say, 
Turkish rule,—a rule, I may add from personal knowledge, which 
offers many lessons of forbearance and humanity to Christian 
legislation. 

Muhammad included Jews and Christians among Muslims; 
for those who believe in God and the last day “shall have no 
fear upon them, neither shall they grieve.” 

In the chapter on “ Pilgrimage” in the Koran, the object of 
a religious war is declared to be the protection of “ mosques, 
synagogues, and churches,” for in them alike “the name of God is 
frequently commemorated.” 

Is not this as tolerant a position as we have only reached after 
centuries (if, indeed, judging from the present foolish crusade 
against Muhammadanism, which we ar confounding with slavery, 
we have reached such a position) ? 

I know many Muhammadans who have subscribed to churches ; 
how many Christians subscribe to mosques? Yet in them “the 
name of God” is, indeed, commemorated. 

As for Muhammadan persecutions of Christians, they do not 
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compare with the massacres of Muhammadans by Christians. 
Ab wno disce omnes. When Omar, in order to avenge a former 
massacre of Jerusalem by the Crusaders, swore to put the 
defenders of the city to death he refrained from doing so after 
taking it ; for, as he said, “I will rather incur the sin of breaking 
my oath than put to death a single creature of God.” 

I cannot conclude this address better than by insisting on the 
fact that the Jewish, Christian, and Muhammadan religions are 
sister-faiths, having a common origin; and by expressing a hope 
that the day will come when Christians will honour Christ more 
by also honouring Muhammad. 

There is a common ground between Muhammadanism and 
Christianity, and he is a better Christian who reveres the truths 
enunciated by the Prophet Muhammad. 
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